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THE LITTLE MILK-MAID. 





BY ANNIE ARNOLD. 





Mrs. AvusTIN was, with her son, taking her 
afternoon drive. The day was very cold. But 
wrapped closely in furs, the occupants of the 
luxurious carriage felt not the chilling blast, 
and cared not for the light cover of snow upon 
the ground. They were returning from the city, 
after making purchases, to their own home. It 
was growing dark, but before them was the pros- 
pect of the large dining-room awaiting them, 
supper spread, and a fire ready to comfort them 
for the long ride. 

“Mamma!” said Harry, suddenly, ‘‘I heard 
somebody calling. Stop, John,” and he gave the 
check-string a violent pull, ‘‘listen.” 

Above the noise of the wind came the cry, 
“Help, for the love of heaven.” 

Mrs. Austin and Harry left the carriage and 
followed the voice. They had not gone far before 
they found the speaker. It was a woman, young 
and pretty, but meanly dressed, who, now sense- 
less, lay stretched out on the road. By her side 
stood a little girl, some two or three years of 
age, sobbing and wringing her baby hands, cry- 
ing, ‘Mamma, open your eyes, mamma.” 

There was no time for hesitation. John, by 
his mistress’ directions, placed the woman in the 
carriage, the others followed, and they were 
driven rapidly home. 

Reader, would you like a description of our 
characters? We will step into the chamber of 
Mrs. Austin’s house, where the woman was car- 
ried, and there we find: 

First, Mrs. Austin, a wealthy widow of about 
thirty. Married at sixteen, she was at nineteen 
left a widow with a large fortune and a son two 
years old, the same lad who is now beside her. 
Still young, she is very handsome. Her figure 
is tall and stately, her eyes large and dark, her 
black hair glossy and abundant, and her features 
delicately cut and regular. She is bending over 
the stranger found on the road, and trying to 
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restore animation. Harry, now eleven years old, 
strongly resembles his mother. Kneeling now 
beside her he is trying to comfort the child, who 
still weeps bitterly. The little one is beautiful. 
Her rich, dark curls cluster in pretty rings round 
a small, well-shaped head, her eyes are large and 
of a dark, hazel-color, her complexion is slightly 
tanned by the sun, but the round, white shoul- 
ders show how fair it naturally is. She is dressed 
in a print frock, has coarse, clumsy shoes, and 
no stockings; and for a mantle this cold day in 
early winter, has only a coarse apron of her 
mother’s, while a cape-bonnet covers the pretty 
curls, 

Mrs. Austin tried in vain to recall the poor 
woman to life. The doctor was sent for, and 
pronounced the cause of her death to be disease 
of the heart, added to exposure to the cold and 
extreme fatigue. Her feet, blistered by walking, 
showed the distance she had travelled. 

Mrs. Austin paid the expenses of a decent 
funeral, and then turned her attention to the 
child. Neatly and warmly clothed by her care, 
the little stranger, who gave her name as ‘‘ Kate,” 
was a pretty picture, and in the two days before 
the funeral so won Mrs. Austin’s kind heart that 
she concluded to adopt her, much to Harry’s de- 
light. 

As time passed on, little Kate won her way so 
completely to her benefactress’ heart, that she 
seemed to divide it equally with Harry. Aunt 
Lizzie, Mrs. Austin allowed her to call her: and 
the three were united as if of one blood, As 
Kate became old enough, aunt Lizzie herself 
undertook her education, and was well repaid 
for her trouble by the quickness and intelligence 
of her little pupil. 

When Kate was but ten years old, Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s health became very feeble, and being 
advised by the physicians to travel, she con- 
cluded to spend a year or twoin Europe. Her 
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little protegee now gave her some uneasiness. 
She had concluded to take Harry, now a fine lad 
of nineteen, as a protector in her travels, but it 
was not convenient to add Katy to the party. 
At length she determined to leave the little girl 
in the care of Harry’s old nurse, Dame Carey, 
and providing a suitable sum for her mainten- 
ance during her own absence, she placed it In 
the hands of Dr. Porter, a true friend of the 
child’s, and then left her home for her travels. 
Poor little Katy suffered dreadfully in this part- 
ing from her best friend. It was her first sor- 
row since her mother died, and she felt it keenly. 
The little cottage of Dame Carey was not nearly 
so pretty, to her eye, as the fine house of Mrs. 
Austin, the pride of the little country village of 
M——, in the heart of Massachusetts. Dame 
Carey, an old but energetic woman, was disposed 
to be kind to the little girl: but her ideas of edu- 
cation were somewhat different from Mrs. Aus 
tin’s. Kate was now obliged to rise very early, 


Ynake her own bed, sweep her room, and assist 
in getting breakfast. In the many household 
duties required from her by her new protectress, 
she found little time for the studies Mrs. Austin 
had left her. Dr. Porter, grieved by the com- 
plaining tone Katy took whenever she spoke to 


him, tried, and succeeded in making her more 
contented. His commands to Dame Carey were 
sufficient to obtain some hours for Kate’s studies 
every day, and anxious to please aunt Lizzie, the 
child eagerly availed herself of them. In three 
months after Mrs. Austin left her, her blithe 
voice sang as gay songs in the little cottage as 
they had ever sung in the ‘‘great house.” 

«You mustn’t, you mustn’t. Aunt Lizzie never 

. told you to.” 

Was that Kate’s sweet voice, raised to such a 
harsh pitch by passion? 

Dr. Porter paused on the landing, and then 
loud sobs, and Dame Carey’s voice in stern re- 
monstrance, were heard. 

“T am your mamma now, remember that. 
Stand still!” 





s 
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and finally gave her permission to take a little 
ride in his gig with the driver, while he spoke 
to the dame. Katy forgot her curls, and flew 
down stairs delighted with the prospect of a ride. 

““Why did you cut her hair, dame?” asked the 
doctor. 

*’Cause she’s allers saying she has the head- 
ache, and it’s poking over her books, and the 
weight of them curls, gave it to her, so I cut 
’em.”’ 

There was reason in this, and the doctor said 
no more about it. 

Katy came back, charmed with her ride, for- 
getful of her cropped hair, and ready to forgive 
Dame Carey. The dame was sometimes stern 
and quiet with Katy, but she was her true friend, 
and the child knew it; and when the dame’s 
rheumatism was bad, there could not be found a 
handier little nurse and housekeeper than Katy. 

Dr. Porter left the little cottage in good health 
and spirits, and was carried home acorpse. His 
horse, frightened by some object in the road, ran 
away, broke the gig, and the doctor was thrown 
violently on a pile of stones, receiving a blow in 
the temple, which killed him instantly. The 
coachman was much injured, but eventually re- 
covered. There was now a great change in little 
Kate’s fortune. Mrs. Austin, confiding in the 
doctor’s honor, had, on placing the money for 
Kate’s support in his hands, made only a verbal 
agreement with him, and now this money went, 
with the doctor’s fortune, to his heirs, Katy 
having no means of provingit hers. Although 
she received letters from Mrs. Austin, she, owing 
to the uncertainty of that lady’s movements, was 
unable to answer them. 

Dame Carey, with the best intentions, was not 
able to support the child, and Katy accepted an 
offer as assistant in a large dairy near Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s. Her duty was that of little milk-maid, to 
carry the milk in pans from the cows to the 
dairy, and during the day to assist in skimming 
it. The little hands, which had learnt pretty 
airs on Mrs, Austin’s piano, now lifted heavy tin 


Dr. Porter went into the little parlor. No one pans of milk; the pretty feet, so often tripping 
there. The dining-room. No onethere. Then} through dances with Harry for a partner, to 


into the chamber above. There stood Katy, 
weeping as if her heart would break, and all her 
rich, dark curls lying on the floor beside her, 
while Dame Carey, armed with a large pair of 
scissors, was severing the last one from her head. 

**Oh, Dr. Porter,” said Katy, springing toward 
him, ‘‘she’s cut them all off. I don’t care, but 
.aunt Lizzie did love my curls.” 

The doctor saw that in the child’s excited 





aunt Lizzie’s gay music, now trudged without 
shoe or stocking over the fields to and from the 
dairy; the rich curls were gone, and the dark 
hair was the only protection to the head; but 
somehow Katy’s old spirit of complaining had 
left her. Happy in her free life in the open air, 
happy in a certainty that she was useful, proud 
of her wages, as her own earnings, the little 
milk-maid wore as smiling a face, as the petted 


- state, it would not do to countenance her in any } child of Mrs. Austin ever had done. 


- opposition to Dame Carey. So he soothed her 


Mouth after month passed; Mrs. Austin had 
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been three years abroad. One day Katy saw 
the shutters of the great house opened, and pre- 
parations for the lady’s return being made. Her 
questions were, however, not answered by the 
new servants now at work, and she did not know 
when they would arrive. Mrs. Austin’s last 
letter to her said soon, but that was all. Coming 
home! Katy thought of the sun-burned face, 
short hair, shabby clothes, and bare feet, and 
wondered if aunt Lizzie would know her. 

She was crossing the little hill with a pan of 
milk, just at sunset, one fine summer evening, 
when she heard the roll of a carriage on the 
road. It stopped. She stopped too, and milk in 
hand watched it. A face in the window made 
the little girl start, drop her milk, pan and all, 
and run down the hill tothe road. The carriage 
still stood there, and Harry Austin sprang out 
to ask the little girl some question. 

“Little girl!” he said, ‘‘can you tell us ex- 
actly where the dairy of Mr. —— is?” He 
stopped; then cried suddenly, “Katy!” 

“Katy!” said Mrs. Austin, from the carriage, 
“where?” 

“Here, aunt Lizzie!” 

Her first surprise over, Mrs. Austin found no 
difficulty in recognizing her adopted niece. It 
was indeed Katy, who, alternately laughing and 
crying, was seated beside her. Mrs. Austin, 
with re-established health, had now come home 
to stay; but Harry was to return in a month to 
Europe. Katy was, of course, to go back to 
Mrs. Austin’s to resume her studies, and restore, 
aunt Lizzie hoped, her beauty. 

Five years have passed. We quote from a 
letter of Harry Austin’s to his mother: 


‘Yes, darling mother, in a few days I shall 
sail for home. Home! mother! and Katy! I 
ring the changes on those three words from 
morning till night, Dear little Katy! kiss her 
for me, mother, and tell her I shall soon be at 
home to perform that brotherly duty myself. 
You say she has been a great comfort to you in 
these five long years. God bless her for. that. 
Good-bye, darling mother, till I see you. 

Harry.” 


Is this the same Katy, reader? Her clear com- 
plexion is only what it was before the sun 
burned it; her dark clustering curls have had 
five years to grow in since you saw her; her 
tall, graceful figure but fulfils the promise of 
her childhood; and her tiny hands and feet have 
only resumed their natural shape. A bright 
blush was the sole answer she made on hearing 
Harry’s message. 


: Katy and Mrs. Austin are on a visit to Boston, 
and Mrs, Austin’s niece is decidedly one of the 
belles this winter. The evening after they re- 
3ceived the letter from Harry, they were at a 
large party given by one of Mrs. Austin’s 
friends. During their absence the traveller re- 
$turned. To give them a pleasant surprise, he 
3 doffed his travelling dress, arrayed his manly 
figure in the choicest Parisian dress in his trunk, 
and followed them. Mrs. Austin was in the 
parlor when he arrived, but came into the hall 
to meet him. After the first greeting was over, 
Harry inquired for Kate. 

‘There she is!” said Mrs. Austin, pointing 
into the parlor. ‘Is she not lovely?” 

“Lovely indeed! Is that Katy? How beautiful 
she is!” 

She was standing under the chandelier, sur- 
rounded by ladies and gentlemen. Her rich 
dress of claret-colored silk, trimmed with black 
lace, set off her snowy arms and neck to the 
greatest advantage; while a coronet of pearls, 
her birth-day gift from Mrs. Austin, made her 
hair look richer and darker by the contrast. 
Was that Kate? And going back in thought to 
the little milk-maid on the hill, no wonder Harry 
asked the question. 

“‘Oh, mother,” said Harry, the next morning, 
as they were all seated around the breakfast- 
table, “‘I lost my heart on the ship coming 
over.” 

“*To whose care did you confide that valuable 
article?” inquired Mrs. Austin, laughing. 

“To Miss Huntingdon, whose pa has taken 
the new house you wrote to me they were build- 
ing near here. I received an invitation to call, 
sand the blue eyes and fair curls of the hostess 
$ were so irresistable that I shall accept the invi- 
’ tation.” 

What ailed Kate that morning? She could 
<not sew, read nor practise. She said her head 
‘ ached from last night’s excitement, and received 
kind orders to lie down from Mrs. Austin. She 
went to her own room, and fastening the door, 
took out all Harry’s letters written to her while 
he was abroad. They were full of affection, in 
some places he even called her his little wife, 
but of course he was joking. She, a dependant 
on Mrs. Austin’s charity, his wife! and a low, 
bitter laugh broke from the young girl’s lips. 
Yet she had cherished these letters, and had— 
yes, she had loved the writer. Poor Katy. 

Several months passed away. Harry was very 
kind to her, took long rides with her, brought 
her books and flowers, learned duets with her, 
escorted her to all the parties she attended: and 
if it had not been for his frequent visits to Miss 
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Huntingdon, Kate would have thought he loved 
her—more than an adopted cousin. 

One ‘day, at dinner, Harry made, for Kate, the 
following startling announcement: 

‘*Mother, Mr. Rogers and Miss Huntingdon 
are to be married, next week. and we have a 
verbal invitation to the wedding. Miss Hunting- 
don wants to be introduced to Kate.” 

‘*Married?” said Mrs. Austin. 

“Yes! Didn’t I tell you they were engaged? 
They came over together in the same vessel with 
me, and he lost his heart in a very short time: 
I said I lost mine, but it was only a jest.” 

‘*Kate! Kate! You are crimson. How silly 
to care! There, that is better,” and having thus 
scolded herself, Kate drew up her figure, raised 
her drooping head, and flattered herself that 
nobody knew she cared. But Harry’s eyes were 
quick. He saw the quick blood rush to her 
cheeks, the sudden light in her eyes, and the 
nervous trembling of her fingers, and he was 
very, very glad. There had been to him an in- 











explicable reserve in Kate’s manner ever since 
his return from Europe. Here was the explana- 
tion. She had believed he loved another. 

Mrs. Austin was sitting on the porch that 
pleasant evening doing nothing, when Harry 
and Kate came up the walk and stood before 
her. Harry erect and manly, beaming with 
joy; Kate, pale and drooping, her eyes fastened 
to the ground as if she feared to raise them. 

“Mother,” said Harry, ‘I love Kate, and she 
says she loves me, but she fears my mother will 
not receive her for a daughter.” 

Mrs. Austin took Kate’s hand. 

‘““Why, Kate?” she asked, kindly, ‘because 
you are not rich, and because you are an orphan 
and of unknown origin? No, darling. Thank 
God I have no such false pride. My only wish 
is to see my two children happy. If they can 
make each other so, they will make me happy 
too. My child,” and she drew Kate to her 
bosom, “my child, this has been my fondest 
wish for years.” 
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BY WILLIAM 0. STODDARD. 


Aut day I list for voices 
That do not come to me, 

And vainly think I hear them 
Along the evening sea: 

They come not in the day-time, 
But every night it seems 

That I can hear them speaking low 
Around me, in my dreams. 


All day I think of faces, 

And through the open door 
I look to see them enter, 

As in the days of yore; 





They come not in the dayt-ime, 
But every night it seems 

As if I saw them smiling down 
Upon me, in my dreams. 


All day my soul remembers, 
While fast before my eyes 
The forms that I have loved so 
In other days arise; 
Tis sorrow in the day-time, 
But every night it seems 
As if their souls were with me still, 
And loved me, in my dreams. 





THE CRESTED WAVES ARE FOLDED CLOSE. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Tue crested waves are folded close, 
The restless wind has sigh’d its last, 
And silence, like an angel fair, 
Throughout the lovely earth hath passed. 


And they who wept, and they who smiled, 
Have drank alike the oblivious cup, 
Only one sad, unsleeping thing 
Heavens asure stairway mounteth up. 





Only one sad, unsleeping thing, 
While rest enfoldeth beasts and men; 
The moon, like soul that suffered here, 
And nightly feels its woes again. 


Oh! moon, I love thy mournful light, 
When cold it falls on hill and shore; 
’Tis like the memory of the loved, 
Of the beloved we trust no more. 
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BY MISS CARRIE E. FAIRFIELD. 


Wao ever thought that grave, sober, solemn, 
puritanical New England, was the place of all 
others for the perpetration of practical jokes? 
And yet everybody knows that the Yankees are 
just the shrewdest, ’cutest race upon the face of 
the earth: so there is nothing very paradoxical, 
after all, in their keen appreciation of the ridi- 
culous. One thing I must say to their credit: I 
never knew a true Yankee to allow his amiability 
to be ruffled by any laugh extorted at his ex- 
pense. He will see the fun, enjoy it heartily— 
remember the joker. And his, ‘‘I owe you one 
for that,” is as good a promissory note as was 
ever put in black and white. Pay-time may be 
long in coming—but it is sure, nevertheless. 

Allan came in from the post-office, the other 
day, with the joyful exclamation, ‘‘What do you 
think, girls; Carrie Murray has come home from 
boarding-school. Now there will be fun going 
on.” 

‘That there will,’ said Kate,” and I warn 
you, young man, that you had better be on the 
look-out, for, you know, she owes you one for 
the joke you played on her lastsummer. Carrie 
isn’t the girl to forget obligations of that sort.” 

“Oh! [ll risk her,” said Allan. ‘Carrie 
always had a soft place in her heart for me; and 
she won’t be too hard on an old friend, I know. 
At any rate, I shall pay my respects to her next 
Sunday night.” 

“All right,” said Kate; “only remember, I 
have warned you.” 

“Carrie is a nice girl,” said Kate, ‘and I be- 
lieve Allan likes her better than any one else he 
ever saw; they have been friends off and on quite 
since they were children; and I believe are almost 
as good as engaged. But they both like fun, and 
neither is willing, in a joke, to be outwitted by 
the other. I can’t remember the time, these five 
years, when there hasn’t been some unsettled 
score between them. Last summer, Al wrote 
her a long series of letters purporting to come 
from an unknown admirer; a gentleman who had 
seen her frequently at Madam A——’s school, 
and had followed her home in the cars; she took 
no notice of the first two or three; but at last he 
wrote one so saucy, that she sat down and gave 
him a real castigation. She is spunky when she 
is aroused; and she did let herself out that time, 





and no mistake. That was all Al wanted, and 
maybe he didn’t laugh at her, when he got the 
letter. She didn’t hear the last of it, for one six 
weeks. I’m going to keep close watch over Al’s 
manceuvres while she is around; for if he does 
get paid off, it will be too good to lose.” 

I don’t know as I have ever told you that Al 
is studying medicine with Dr. Haylitt, at the vil- 
lage; and sometimes accompanies his teacher on 
his rounds of visits. Occasionally, in extreme 
eases, he is even out all night, sitting up with 
the patient, while the doctor lies down. 

On the Saturday afternoon succeeding the 
above conversation, Al came hurriedly into our 
room, and announced that he should have to 
attend the doctor that night. Of course, the 
next day, he was sleepy enough. At breakfast, 
he looked as if he hadn’t slept an hour; and at 
church could hardly keep himself awake. 

“T reckon Carrie will be minus her beau to- 
night,” said I, as Kate and I went to our room 
after tea. 

“T don’t know,” was thereply. ‘Alis pretty 
resolute, and I noticed that he drank three cups 
of strong green tea. I think he’ll go: at any 
rate, we'll watch.” 

The minister’s house was in sight from our 
windows, and it was not long till we saw Allan 
wending his way thither. ‘I thought so,” said 
Kate; ‘‘and now, just for fun’s sake, let’s know 
what time he comes home. You are such a light 
sleeper we can easily place a trap in the hall for 
him to stumble over, the noise of which will 
waken you.” 

I entered into the joke, and just before we 
went to bed, placed two of the heavy old-fash- 
ioned chairs against each other, directly in the 
path from the staircase to Al’s chamber door; 
and in such a position that the lightest touch 
would tumble them heavily upon the floor. Then 
placing a lamp and matches together with my 
watch on a chair at the head of the bed, I was 
tolerably sure of my victim. 

“I declare,” said Kate, as she watched my 
preparations, ‘‘you are getting real ’cute, Lil: I 
do believe if you were to remain in Yankeedom 
for another year or two, you could almost pass 
yourself off for one of us.” 

The night was warm, and we ony sleep 
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soundly till after twelve o’clock. 


‘*Al hasn’t } going to let her know that she has succeeded in 


come yet,” said Kate. ‘‘What can make him { vexing and mortifying him half to death? No, 


stay so long? I do think he must be popping 
the question.” 

After that we went to sleep. Suddenly I was 
startled from the midst of a delightful dream by 
the most terrible racket. Kate, too, was aroused, 
and forgetting in her fright the man-trap in the 
hall, sprang out of bed, and running to the door, 
exclaimed, 

**Mercy me! Allan, is it you? You frightened 
me almost to death.” 

‘‘Who put these chairs here?” was the only 
response, as Al stalked sulkily to his room. 

I had looked at my watch in the meantime, 
and it was four o’clock. ‘Pretty well,” said 
Kate, as we turned over to our morning’s nap. 

Al looked rather sleepy at breakfast: but we 
forbore to joke him in the presence of the family ; 
and as soon as he left the table, he went to his 
own room “to study,” he said. Perhaps he did 


study, but if so, he must have been more deeply g 


absorbed than usual, for the dinner bell was rung 
for him three times before he heard it; and when 
he came down, I thought I had never seen a 
person look more as if he had just started up 
from a sound sleep. 

‘¢There’s some mystery about this,” said Kate. 
‘‘He don’t say anything about the chairs. I ex- 
pected he would make a terrible fuss. Depend 
on it, Carrie has been playing him some trick, 
or he wouldn’t be so quiet about the occurrences 
of last night.” 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Murray and Carrie eame 
over to spend the afternoon and take tea with 
us. ‘*Now watch,” said Kate, in a whisper to 
me, ‘“‘keep your eyes wide open; and we'll un- 
ravel this riddle yet.” 

Al did not make his appearance in the parlor 
till about tea-time. He greeted the guests with 
his usual frankness and cordiality; but as he 
shook hands with Carrie, a tall, stately, arch- 
looking brunette, I noticed a peculiar tremble 
in his eyes; whilst a most comically demure ex- 
pression settled itself over her face; a look of 
innocence and simplicity quite foreign to the 


usual language of her dark, bewitching eye. 1} 


watched Allan narrowly, but his spirits were so 
unusually good, and his attentions to Miss Carrie 
were offered with such perfect ease and polite- 
ness, that I presently said to Kate, aside, 

s¢T think we were mistaken in our conjectures; 
they seem to be on the most friendly terms im- 
aginable.” 

“Ah! you don’t understand,” said Kate, ‘the 
depth of Yankee wit; and the strength of control 
which accompanies it. Do you suppose he is 


;no. Al is too shrewd to enbance her triumph by 


any such exhibitions. The more I watch their 
manceuvres, the more 1 am convinced that we 
are right.” 

We were all sitting on the front piazza after 
tea, enjoying a pleasant chat, and the coming 
coolness of the evening, when, somehow or other, 
I have forgotten how, the conversation turned 
upon spiritualism. 

**Well,” said Mrs. Murray, ‘+I don’t believe 
in spirits, of course; but a strange thing hap- 
pened at our house last Sunday night, which } 
should like to have explained.” 

Kate glanced at me with a wary but signifi- 
cant glance. Al colored slightly, and Carrie 
blushed to the roots of her hair, and looked 
comical. 

**What was it?” asked aunt Hap, with open 
eyes. ‘*Land o’ marcy! if the spirits has got to 
; comin’ to minister’s houses. I’m sure it is time 





} they was seen to.” 

% Oh! I don’t really think it was spirits,” said 
Mrs. Murray, who was evidently serious in the 
matter; ‘“‘but I can’t think what it was. Last 
Monday morning Bridget got up early, intending 
to churn before breakfast. We always keep the 
churn down cellar, and Sunday night, the last 
thing before I went to bed, I went down stairs 
to the cake jar, to put away a plate of eake, and 
I distinetly remember seeing the churn standing 
in its usual place just under the window. What 
fixes it more particularly in my mind is the fact, 
that as I passed it I stumbled over a potato 
which had rolled out of the bin, and caught hold 
of the dasher to support myself. Well, of course, 
when Biddy got up, she went directly down cellar 
for the churn; but behold it wasn’t there. There 
was no one else up in the house yet, but she 
eame to my door and asked me where the churn 
was. ‘Down cellar,’ said I. ‘Shure it isn’t there, 
madam,’ said Biddy, ‘for it is meself that has 
hunted the cellar over for it.’ I rose instantly 
and dressed myself, scolding all the time about 
the carelessness of Irish servants; and went down 
stairs as certain of finding the missing implement 
Sas I was of reaching the cellar. But surely 
enough it wasn’t there; nor did fifteen minutes 
thorough and patient search bring it to light. 
At last we concluded it must have been stolen; 
and I told Biddy to go into the milk-room and 
bring out the pail of cream, and we would hang 
it down the well awhile, and then perhaps we 
could bring the butter by stirring it in a crock. 
We have only one cow, you know; so there isn’t 
@ great deal of it, any way. Biddy went; but 
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presently a cry startled me, and she exclaimed, ; the parlor, when I went to bed; and now that 
‘Holy St. Pathrick and all his angels; but here} your aunt mentions it, I do remember to have 
is the very churn itself, marm, sittin’ right; heard that same young man accused of playing 
foreninst the door.’ I ran to the buttery, and’ pranks upon his neighbors; though what could 
there sure enough it was. Now, if anybody can; have induced him to meddle with my poor inof- 
explain to me how that churn got there, I’d thank } fensive churn, I can’t conceive.” 
them to do it, for I am sure I can’t.” ‘Well, to set your minds quite at rest,” said 
Al had been listening to the narration with the § Al, ‘‘I can confidently assure you, that I did not 
deepest interest. ‘‘I think,” said he, at its con- $ bring the churn out of the cellar; nor do I know 
clusion, ‘‘you must have a somnambulist in your ¢ at this moment, whether the aforesaid implement 
family, Mrs. Murray. It looks very much to me is red, white, or blue.” 
like the feat of a sleep-walker.” But Kate wasn’t to be set at rest so easily. 
“TI agree with you perfectly,” said Carrie, 3 ‘But djdn’t you know something about the 
mischievously. ‘People get into strange pre-3 churn? I’m sure you did, for I see it in your 
dicaments in their sleep sometimes.” eye; and I know there was something funny 
Al blushed and looked a little conscious, and I 3} about that Sunday night too.” 
think he was not very sorry that just then his ‘*He is so oblivious in regard to its color,” 
father called him away. said Carrie, mischievously, ‘‘maybe he’ could 
“Carrie,” said aunt Hap, ‘‘wasn’t Allen at tell something of its form more readily.” 
your house, Sunday night? I ain’t inquisitive; Confident now of being in the right, Kate per- 
about young folks secrets, I never was; but} severed with her inquiries. ‘‘Come now, Allan, 
nothin’ never went cris-cross in this ere house, } do confess,” said she. ‘I am perfectly certain 
but he had somethin’ to do with it; and I’ll bet 3 that there is a joke at the bottom of all this; and 
now he’s been up to some o’ his capers with that $ you know well enough that I never shall rest till 
ere churn. It’s just like him; I don’t think it’s} I get at the truth: so you may as well own up, 
bein’ in the minister’s house would make the} right away.” 
least bit of difference. That boy hain’t got a “‘Couldn’t think of it, sis,” said Al, merrily; 
single grain o’ respect for his betters; he hain’t. 3 ‘‘you must puzzle your wits over it awhile longer; 
I don’t know what can be the reason; I’m sure 3 besides,” he added, glancing at Carrie, ‘there 
I have done my duty by him. As to these ere} was a lady in the scrape; and under such cir- 
sperits, I don’t believe nothin’ at all inter ’em, } cumstances I never turn informer. But you must 
and never did; I think it’s all a device o’ the excuse me, ladies; father is calling me again, 
enemy, ahd anybody that’s a mind to listen to; and I must leave you.” 
’em may; but I won’t. I’ll warrant ye now, that “Carrie,” said Kate, suddenly changing her 
Al Wildfire has had more to do with that ere tactics, ‘I have a charge to prefer against you. 
churn than any o’ the sperits.” I want to know for what earthly reason you kept 
Carrie was evidently just ready to explode} my brother up so late, last Sunday night. He 
with merriment, but with a strong effort she? didn’t get home until four o’clock. I can pardon 
succeeded in drawing her face down to a grave; a slight indiscretion in old friends who meet 
length; Kate and I, however, were now fairly on } after a long parting: but it seems to me that is 
the scent; and had no notion of being throw off $ stretching too long a point.” 
till the game was fairly bagged. Carrie looked a little embarrassed at this sud- 
“Al,” cried Kate, “‘come here and defend ; den attack. ‘I am sure I was not to blame for 
yourself; aunt Hap is assailing your character.” } his late hours; for I was in bed long before the 
‘You must be mistaken, Kate,” said Allan, } time you mention.” 
who had just come back; ‘‘aunt Hap knows that | “Nevertheless,” said Kate, ‘‘as Mrs. Murray 
I never do anything wrong.” : admits that he was staying with you, I shall 
“She says,” continued Kate, ‘‘that you put} hold you responsible for his whereabouts.”; 
Mrs, Murray’s churn in the milk-room. Now I Carrie hesitated a moment, and then with a 
want to know if it is so?” blush and a comical smile, she replied, ‘I think 
Al blushed and looked amused. ‘I am sure} it very probable that the strongest reason Allan 
Mrs. Murray doesn’t believe me capable of intro- } had for refusing to gratify your curiosity, was, 
ducing any disorder among her household uten- } that the story would involve the confession that 
sils,” said he, appealing to that lady. I was sitting in his lap; but we are old friends, 
‘“*T don’t know,” said Mrs. Murray, slowly, as you know; and had many things to talk over. 
if a new suspicion had crossed her mind. ‘“It} It was just getting time for him to go; but I 
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seems to me I did leave a young gentleman in? had a long story to tell him about some of our 
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boarding-school frolics, which I suppose, after ; daughter to set. I only hope it never’ll be told 
all, was naturally a good deal more interesting: on; I wouldn’t have it get out for nothin’, 


to me than to him, when looking up into his 
faee, I discovered that he was fast asleep! At 
first I came near laughing out loudly enough to 
waken him; but the next instant, remembering 
that I owed him a joke, I slipped quietly down 
from his lap, and ran down cellar and got the 
churn, and laid it nicely in his arms. Then, 
leaving a candle burning on the mantle-piece, I 
hurried off to my own room. When the churn 
came up missing, I confidently expected to find 
it in the parlor; but it seems the gentleman was 
a little too ’cute to leave it there; and not know- 
ing precisely where it belonged, he put it in the 
place which seemed to him most likely to be the 
right one. I looked for the candle the next 
morning, fancying that I could judge by that 
how long his nap lasted; but there too he was 
too many for me; he had taken it with him.” 

‘‘What a lucky thing,” said Kate, ‘that we 
thought of fixing the trap. If it hadn’t been for 
that, we never should have known when he 
woke.” 

“There!” exclaimed aunt Hap, “I told you 
so; I knew, just as soon as I heard about that 
churn, that Al had had some hand init. He’s 
always up to just such things. I’m glad to hear 
that he’s got come up with for once; though I 
must say, I don’t approve o’ no such goin’s on, 
amongst people that ought to know better than 
to give way to such levity. Only think what an 
example for a deacon’s son and a minister's 
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There’s no knowin’ the harm it might do.” 

‘*Well, I’m thankful it happened. I do love 
a good laugh, and a laugh at Al’s expense is 
especially glorious,” said Kate. ‘*Won’t he catch 
it though when he comes back.” 

“Here he is now,” said Carrie, just as they 
were rising to leave. 

“Just in time to see you home, ladies,” was 
the polite reply. ‘I am sorry you are going so 
soon.” 

**Don’t stay to hug the churn to-night,” said 
Kate; ‘‘because I don’t want to be frightened to 
death again, by your coming in at four o’clock 
in the morning.” 

“*No,”’ said I, ‘‘we would rather carry a churn 
to your room, Al, for you to practise upon at 
home.” 

Al turned the conversation. ‘‘What an ele- 
gant shawl you have, Carrie,” said he, glancing 
at her crimson stella with a gold border. “I 
don’t know why, but I have a great fancy for 
bright colors.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Kate, ‘‘I just begin to see 
why you like Carrie so well. It is because she 
is such a dasher!” 

Al and Carrie have concluded that it is ‘‘dia- 
mond cut diamond” between them. Accordingly, 
they have entered into a treaty of permanent 
amity, which, when Al has finished his profes- 
sion, is to be further cemented by a still closer 
alliance. 
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BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON, 





SumMer’s sun is shining o’er me, 
Summer’s flowers are round me now, 

And a bright bird swinging o’er me, 

Warbles soft a song to cheer me, 
From the maple’s hanging bough; 
Soft the winds creep through the leaves, 

Singing with their voices low, 
Songs that angel minstrels weave 

Up above the clouds of snow, 
Where the brightness of an Eden, 
Lies upon the changeless Heaven. 


Blue is all the sky this morning, 
Bright and green the earth’s fair hills, 
And the yellow light is streaming 
On a thousand leaping rills, 
That with voices of sweet laughter, 
On their waves of silver water, 
Glide down by the rumbling mills. 





Nature with her thousand voices, 
Whispers in my list’ning ear, 
And my spirit glad rejoices, 
In the breathings soft and clear. 
And this morning as I wander, 
O’er the green old hills, and ponder 
On the blessings all so dear, 
That our God hath kindly given, 
I think of what must be in Heaven, 
With its fadeless leaves and flowers, 
All its glorious vine-wreathed bowers, 
And the calm and perfect rest, 
That shall make our spirits blest, 
Ah, if earth is bright to-day, 
Brighter far is Heaven: 
Why do we fear to flee away, 
Where such joys are given, 
When angel hands weave love’s bright chain, 
Whose links shall ne’er unloose again? 











ADRIENNE MARSHALL. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Frve years ago, I was settled as pastor over a 
large and exacting congregation, in the village 
of Rembrandt, one of the most delightful of 
many charming New England villages. 

The people of Rembrandt had taken me fresh 
from the Theological Seminary, ‘and although 
my education, as well as my nature, eminently 
fitted me for the responsibility I had assumed, 
still I lacked that long experience and ready 
adaptation to circumstances, which is essential 
to the success of a country clergyman. As I 
was without family I boarded, and a home was 
found for me in the abode of Mrs. Greenough, a 
widow lady, who became in time like a kind 
mother to me. My own mother had long slept 
the painless sleep of death, and in Mrs. Green- 
ough I had a ready and judicious adviser—a 
warm, firm friend. I visited much among my 
people, and have every reason to believe that for 
the first year of my ministrations they were per- 
fectly satisfied with me. 

I formed many agreeable acquaintances, and 
became much attached to Rembrandt and its 
associations. Among my best friends I reckoned 
Dr. and Mrs. Harstein, a worthy couple residing 
in a pretty freestone mansion at the bottom of 
the village. They were without children, very 
wealthy, and the doctor followed his profession 
more from a love of it than from absolute neces- 
sity. 

Mrs. Harstein possessed for me a sister’s re- 
gard, and the good physician treated me with 
“the most sincere kindness. 

I had not been long in Rembrandt before the 
fame of a lady, residing in a neighboring town, 
reached my ears. She was the theme of conver- 
sation almost everywhere I visited; and as a 
natural consequence, from listening so much to 
remarks upon Adrienne Marshall’s face, form, 
dress, and strange, mysterious manners, I grew 
interested. In reply to my curious inquiries, I 
learned that Adrienne was the only surviving 
remnant of a family of great wealth and power, 
who had emigrated from England to America, 
during the troublesome times preceding the 
reign of pacific Victoria. Adrienne was the 
sole heiress of the wealth of the Marshalls, and 
she lived, with a dozen old servants, by herself, 
in a fine old home somewhere amid the moun- 
tains of Coufluens. 
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‘‘ Adrienne,” said Mrs. Harstein, ‘is related 
to my husband very slightly, and in consequence 
she often comes here visiting. I know not if you 
would like her, Mr. Halferston; she is a strange 
sort of a creature. The charms of our Rem- 
brandt girls have entirely failed in inducing you 
to give up those Greek and Latin tomes which 
you are so deep in love with! It’s really too 
bad, Mr. Halferston!” 

Mrs. Harstein was evidently a little piqued, 
that I had paid so little attention to the fascina- 
tions of her fair townswomen, and I smiled as I 
said, ‘You would not have me forget my calling 
and play the flirt, surely, Mrs. Harstein?” 

‘Play the flirt? Assuredly not! but, my dear 
sir—begging you pardon for the freedom—if you 
would only marry I think it would increase your 
happiness as well as usefulness. A minister’s 
wife has a great—almost unbounded—sphere of 
influence.” 

‘‘Very true,” I said, indifferently, and the 
conversation dropped. 

Toward the autumn of my first year in Rem- 
brandt, as I was walking along the principal 
street of the village—whither I had been at- 
tracted by the unusual splendor of a moonlit 
night—I met upon the narrow sidewalk two 
ladies, one of whom I recognized at a glance was 
Mrs. Harstein, the other was a stranger. 

She was clad in plain black silk, and a heavy 
velvet mantle of the same sombre hue, veiled her 
shoulders. Mrs. Harstein stopped, and held out 
her hand. 

‘*Ah, I am pleased to see you! Rev. Cran- 
field Halferston, my dear Adrienne—Miss Mar- 
shall, Mr. Halferston,” she said, presenting me 
to the lady. On the impulse of the moment I 
extended my hand to the stately Miss Marshall, 
but without noticing the movement, she turned 
toward me and bowed coldly, icily. 

My eyes were riveted upon her face. The 
white rays of the moon fell full upon her brow, 
which was broad and regal, and folded about 
with bands of hair which gleamed in the light 
like threads of spun jet. The features were 
faultless as the carved thought of a sculptor; 
but her eyes, alone, drew my attention. Deep, 
dark, and passionless when they rested on my 
face, but as she turned partially away to allow 
Mrs. Harstein a moment’s Se me 
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regarding church matters, I saw that lifting them ; 
to the eternal blue of the heavens, lit up by the 
spangles of golden stars, they glowed and dilated 
until it seemed the boundless fields of azure had 
not the wherewith to satisfy the wild, fathomless 
yearning of their gaze! 

The reader will pardon me if I seem enthu- 
siastic, but in that fifteen minutes interview 
in the cold moonlight of September, my whole 
being, heart, life, and soul, went forth and made 
the election of its everlasting love, and the chosen 
was Adrienne Marshall. 

I had reached the mature age of six and 
twenty, and, strange to say, I had never loved. 
In my youth I had no little girl cousins to claim 
my boyish love, and in the earlier years of my 
manhood, I had been too much absorbed in 
studying the divine inspiration which I was to 
pour out upon the needy world, to heed the 
attractions of the fair beings who flitted around 
me. But the time that comes once in the life 
of every mature person, came to me when my 
eyes looked into the face of Adrienne Marshall. 
With my whole strength I resisted, but my will, 
hitherto invulnerable in the conquest of self, 
availed naught. 

I saw Miss Marshall the following evening at 
the house of Mrs. Harstein, but we made no 
progress toward acquaintanceship. She was 
politely distant, and wrapping myself in the 
impenetrable armor of that reserve which has 
ever been the stumbling block of my life, I 
directed my conversation to any but Miss Mar- 
shall. 

She went away, and I saw her no more for 
ten months, and then under what dreadful cir- 
cumstances! 

The summer of 18— was unusually hot and 
dry, and by the close of July a terrible drought 
withered and burnt up the earth. Rain fell not, 
and vegetation drooped down and died. The 
unnatural state of the weather brought on much 
sickness in many places, and Rembrandt was 
visited with a malignant fever which swept 
scores into the grave. Families took their leave } 
of each member when they retired at night to} 
their couches, for maybe the light of morning } 
would find some one of their number struggling } 
in the grasp of the fatal destroyer. 

As my office demanded, I went about among 3 
my horror stricken people, striving to adminis- 
ter consolation to breaking hearts, and infuse } 
hope into despairing souls, Even though danger } 
threatened me, I could not leave my flock in} 
such dire distress, and I clung to them to the } 
last. In four weeks after the breaking out of } 
the disease, the little village was aimost entirely 
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deserted—all, who were untainted with the infec- 
tion, having fled to temporary dwellings among 
the mountains. 

In a half dozen houses the destroyer still 
raged, and from being night and day with the 
sufferers, without repose, or sufficient food, my 
strength gave way, and one burning morning in 
August I found myself prostrate upon a bed in 
a deserted home, with the terrible fever fastened 
upon me. There for four days I tossed upon 
my couch in an agony! No hand to bathe my 
scorching forehead, and hold the refreshing cor- 
dial to my lips! My body was racked with the 
intensest pain, and my mind suffered indescrib- 
able tortures. 

The morning of the fifth day, as I was lying 
weak and exhausted from a violent spasm of 
pain, the room door swung slowly open, and the 
form of a woman appeared on the threshold. I 
lifted up my eyes, and immediately recognized 
Adrienne Marshall! 

With a sharp cry of terror, for I forgot every 
thing but the danger to which she was exposed, 
I besought her to leave me. 

*‘In heaven’s name, madam, go! You will 
die here with the terrible infection if you per- 
sist! You so young, so beautiful, so beloved, 
go! go, Ientreat you!” I was almost frantic. 

She waved me back authoritatively. 

**I shall remain, Mr. Halferston. You had 
better be quiet—excitement is unfavorable to 
your disease.” 

**But you surely will not dare to remain here 
alone, with me, where death is liable to overtake 
me at any moment? You——” 

“TI dare to do my duty!” she returned, firmly, 
‘and I shall stay here even at the risk of being 
unwelcome.” 

**Unwelcome! 
but know-——” 

She cut me short by an impatient gesture, and 
then she went about arranging the disorder into 
which the apartment had fallen. She brought 
fresh flowers—so very fresh and odorous that I 
knew they must have grown amid the cool moun- 
tain shadows—and placed them in clear vases 
filled with pure, sweet water. Then she came 
to my bedside, and gave me refreshing drinks, 
and put cooling baths on my throbbing head; 
and the rich perfume of the flowers, the blessed- 
ness of her presence, and the sweet peace of 
being near her, stole like a balm over my senses, 
and I lost all consciousness. 

Long, long days passed wearily before I knew 
anything again. 

When I awoke to consciousness, Dr. Harstein 
and Miss Marshall were bending over me with 


Oh, Miss Marshall, did you 
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intense anxiety depicted upon their countenances. 
I essayed to speak, but the doctor forbade. 

“‘Quietude, my dear friend, is all that can 
restore you—on it your life depends!” 

Again I would have spoken, but Adrienne’s 
soft hand was laid across my lips. 

“Mr. Halferston, I ask it,” she said, gently. 

It was enough—I said no more. Afterward 
when I grew stronger, they told me very cau- 
tiously of what had transpired in the village 
during my illness. Of the death of my dearly 
loved friend, Mrs. Greenough, and the dark mid- 
night which had seen her laid away in the grave. 
I grieved for her very deeply, for she was to me 
much as my mother had been. Mrs. Harstein 
was safe with her friends in a retired country 
place, some hundred miles from Rembrandt, and 
the doctor throughout the whole season of terror 
had stood unshaken at his post. 

At the first news of my danger, Adrienne had 
left her home and come to my relief. To all his 
entreaties to flee from the contagion, Dr. Har- 
stein said, she had turned a deaf ear, refusing 
to leave what she considered the field of duty. 

Oh, those days of convalescence—they were 
the happiest of my life! In close communion 
with the gifted soul of Adrienne Marshall, my 
own spirit enlarged and bathed in a purer light! 
My soul rose up, as it were, on the wings of in- 
spiration, and I felt equal to do all things—dare 
all things! Yes, do all things but ask for the 
love which alone could satisfy me! Therein, I 
was powerless. I feared if 1 should say aught 
to her of love she would flee away and leave me 
in darkness, lacking the sunlight of her presence. 

So from day to day I procrastinated—and put 
the future far away from me. 

One evening, about a fortnight after my return 
to life, I missed Adrienne from my room. Just 
as I was about endeavoring to go in search of 
her, Dr. Harstein came in, and in reply to my 
anxious looks, he said, ‘Adrienne has gone 
home—duty calls her in other places!” 

By the middle of autumn health was once more 
restored to the village, and I resumed my minis- 
terial duties. For a time, all went well as usual 
in my church, but many of the old pillars—the 
grey-headed men—had died during the conta- 
gion, and disaffection crept in among my people. 
I strove hardly to prevent things from reaching 
@ crisis, but in vain. There was a party—com- 
posed mostly of the younger people in the place 
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sure, but they cast aside my words as nought, 
and with the deepest regret I heard the appoint- 
ment of a meeting to act upon the proposed plan 
of dividing the church. By custom, as well as 
inclination, was I excluded from the assemblage, 
for I could not bear to listen to the words which 
would sever the bonds of love and unity existing 
between that people, who, from the regard they 
professed to bear to their Divine Master, should 
be as the members of one family. 

Trembling and alone; with many prayers and 
much weeping I remained in my room awaiting 
the result. Time passed slowly on—the clock 
struck ten—then eleven streamed out on the cold 
January sir, and with its last dying reverbera- 
tion, Dr. Harstein sprang into the room and 
caught me in his arms. ‘Saved! saved!” was 
all he could for some time articulate. 

When his joy was a little subdued, I learned 
all. The meeting had convened, and the pros- 
pects for a separation in my little congregation 
were very flattering to the disaffected party. In 
the midst of the discussion, Adrienne Marshall, 
in all her regal beauty, accompanied by two 
grey-haired elders from the upper conference— 
men of long experience and unblemished piety— 
came into the room. 

What they said, the arguments they used to 
convince the people of their folly, the doctor . 
said it was impossible to tell. Then, when the 
elders had finished, Adrienne herself had arisen, 
and such a resistless speech, the doctor said, had 
never been uttered in Rembrandt. She called 
upon them for the regard they had borne to their 
forefathers, who now reposed in the shadow of 
the old church—who had been buried from its 
holy altar—to preserve it from the hands of 
desecration! To cherish the building where 
their mothers had been married, and the font 
where they had given their infants to God in 
baptism! To look with a fostering care on the 
consolidated church which Jehovah had blessed 
so abundantly, and beware of rending in pieces 
the foundation of Zion! 

Enough to say that she conquered—the people 
came forth in a mass and asked forgiveness one 
of another, and then of the God whom they had 
grieved by their perversity. 

I went to rest that night perfectly happy, and 
my dreams were of Paradisian fields in the land 
where all is peace. 

I continued my ministrations to my thrice be- 


—who wished to tear down the old temple of $ loved people, and though not permitted to see 
worship and build one of modern style—to sac- ; and express my obligations to her who had been 
Tifice the sacred altar of their fathers upon the 
shrine of fashionable splendor. 

With my whole strength I opposed this mea- 
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my good angel, yet I lived in the humble trust 
that some time her strange reserve toward me 
would wear away. 
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Riding one day far into the country to visit a 
sick man, who had sent for me, a sudden shower 
overtook me, and I reined my horse into the 
court-yard of a beautiful country home, on the 
high swell of land beyond Confluens. 

The hall door of the house opened, and a ser- 
vant came out, and taking my horse to the stable 
motioned me into the house. 

Adrienne Marshall met me in the door. Sin- 
gularly I had been thus sent to meet my fate. 
She welcomed me most kindly, and took me into 
her private sitting-room. I tried to thank her 
for the many kindnesses I had received at her 
hands, but my voice choked, and almost before 
I knew it I had poured out the story of my love! 
She took my hand kindly, while a flush of crim- 
son swept across her brow. 

“IT owe you an apology, my friend,” she said, 





‘“*for my coldness and reserve toward you, but I 
had heard much of Mr. Halferston’s indiffer- 
ence to my sex, and I wished not to crowd my 
acquaintance upon him.” 

Before I left Marshall House, I had won from 
Adrienne—my Adrienne—a consent to an early 
wedding day, and what I prized most highly, the 
confession of a love dating from the night when 
I had given her my own heart. 

I am an old man now, but I am still with my 


? beloved people at Rembrandt. I have married 


their young men and maidens—christened their 
children, and buried their dead. 

My wife—Adrienne—has been the one great 
blessing of my life, and hand-in-hand we walk 
trustfully on, fearing nothing—but hoping much 
in the Everlasting Future! 





MY LOVE 


IS DEAD. 





BY E. JOHNSON. 





Ox! gather in the flowers, 
Fresh from their humble bed, 
And drop them lightly round her— 
For my love is dead! 


And let the bells ring softly, 
Sadly, and ling’ring slow; 
Ling’ring over her sweetness— 

For my love lies low! 


And let the sunbeams kiss her 
As she lies on her bed, 

Their brightness will not wake her— 
For my love is dead! 





And let the green earth take her 
To its cool, quiet breast, 

And soft leaves grow above her— 
My love is at rest! 


Oh! little birds keep singing 
Ever above her head, 

Your softest, sweetest musio— 
For my love is dead! 

Oh! holy shining angels 
For her pure spirit come, 


And up the dazzling pathway, 
Bear my loved one home! 
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BY E. SUMMERS DANA. 





How sweetly Limerick’s golden bells 
Ring out their evening chime; 

Borne from Italia’s classic dells 
To Erin’s mellow clime. 

How softly from their molten cells, 
With redolence of tone, 

The notes of these sweet vesper-bells 
Seem blended into one. 


How dearly, when two kindred hearts, 
In Love’s oblivious dream, 

Moor in a fragile shell, their bark, 
Upon Affliction’s stream. 





The golden wings of fairies beat 
Sweet chimes upon that shore, 

Till all their loves in music meet 
And mingle evermore. 


“Thus two young hearts of noble mould 

Have twined about the hours 

Of future bliss bright hues of gold 
That deck the fairest flowers. 

Ah! may no griefs those hours beguile 
That swell their coming years, 

Or, such their fate, make breaking smiles 
Seem sweeter for the tears. 
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WHY I WENT TO IRVINGTON. 





BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 





Dear Eprror—Don’t you want a mouthful of 
fresh air? Genuine country air that has been 
playing with the long grass, listening to the 
birds in the tree-tops, been down by the brook- 
side where the cows lie in the shade? If I could 
put you up some in this letter, how like laugh- 
ing gas it would come to you in hot and crowded 
Chesnut street! Don’t tell me about the neces- 
sity of being brought up with Nature in order to 
love her! I long, as no constant votary could, to 
kiss the clover, embrace the mullen-stalks, tell 
my secrets to every wild flower. Why, even that 
dusty road winding away through the hot sun- 
shine, is dear to me because it is in the country. 
T love every rail of the fence by its side. I'd ask 
nothing better than to sit on the topmost one all 
day, in the shade of an oak, and think of nothing 
—only feel. Do you know that intense longing 
that comes to the dweller in cities in the very 
early spring days, when first the south wind 
biows softly, and you hear the continual drip 
through the leaders of the melting snow on the 
roofs—those days when you impatiently shut the 
register and throw up the sash? A breath of 
violets is on the air from the open windows of 
hot-houses, and you love to imagine it comes 
from the country, and in fancy you go out on 
the thaw-flooded hills, through the bare but bud- 
ding forests, you lay a thick blanket shawl for a 
cushion in some dry, sunny nook, to listen to 
the stir of coming vegetation, the murmur of 
the thousand busy gnomes beneath the ground. 
Their “spring opening” takes place soon. Their 
fashions are the newest and yet the oldest. Talk 
of the fickleness of woman! Did one ever tell 
you that she would not sorrow if the grass, the 
ferns were differently arrayed from what they 
were when Hope and she first walked among 
them, if the violet on which her blue eyes linger 
were not an unchanging sweet reminder of by- 
gone comparisons? 

When the shade-trees along the sidewalks have 
fully reared their sparkling green domes, and the 
promenades are bright with gayly dressed ladies, 
no longer holding their garments ankle high from 
the black mud of the crossings, the desire for the 
country is not half so deep. It comes again when 
July’s furnace-breath is on your cheek. Then it 
is a panting, a sick longing, a necessity—half 
physical. 





A celebrated preacher says that for the first 
few weeks of a new farm he thought the prin- 
cipal use of it was ‘‘to lie down upon.” Can 
any one, “‘long in city pent,” not sympathize 
with that? Then come, dear Editor. 

Here is a spreading chesnut, I'll give you my 
shawl for a pillow, so that you need not dread 
ear-wigs, and you can stretch yourself at length 
under the loving, boundless heavens. Don’t 
think—don’t tell yourself what you ought to be 
feeling. Is it irreverent to say that Nature, like 
her Great Creator, whispers, “‘Open thy mouth 
wide, and I will fill it?” 

Let me tell you how I came here to Irvington. 
On my way to Lake Mahopac, I saw a little boy 
in the cars, eating taffy. Now if there is any 
thing I love, it is taffy. Rose and banana drops 
are good, comfits are nice, but they can’t com- 
pare with taffy. Caeena is the old Albany name 
for it. I’ve heard it termed hardbake. I believe 
the English call it lollipops. Is it as close to 
their hearts and as plentifully daubed over their 
faces as ours? If so, it might form a better bond 
of union than any treaties, or even the Atlantic 
telegraph. If they offer us their hands we’ll stick 
to theirs. (In these days of divorces wouldn’t it 
be a good plan for those who join hands in matri- 
mony to partake freely of taffy, previous to the 
ceremony ?) 

I looked and longed, and after awhile took an 
orange out of my bag, and held it up to the 
urchin with a significant gesture, whereat he 
grinned outrageously, and did not stir. Soon I 
perceived a great increase in his rate of devour- 
ing the taffy. He had no mind for a reciprocity 
treaty. His great soul aspired to tread in the 
steps of Napoleon, Alexander the Great and 
Tamerlane. He would take all and give nothing. 
But I shook my head. No taffy; no orange. He 
was a good physiognomist, that boy. A single 
look convinced him that I was immovable, and 
he dived to the bottom of his pocket, and brought 
up a dear, three-cornered piece of taffy. The 
exchange was made. In a second I saw him 
with a round hole in the orange, engaged in the 
romantic process of sucking it. It was the last 


thing I did see, for I drew down my veil, and 
making a congratulatory curtsey to myself, was 
soon deeply engaged. 

A hand came upon my shoulder a re 
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that I started, and, luckless being that I am! 
threw back my veil. My uncle’s voice behind 
me, ‘‘Allow me to introduce,” &c. I beheld 
before me a young gentleman whose tout ensemble 
was of the first water. Like, most American 
exquisites, his travelling costume would have 
almost answered for a ball-room. He looked at 
me fixedly, and muttered something about their 
being ‘‘some mistake.” ‘‘Mistake!” said my 
uncle, ‘why, what mistake should there be? I 
am introducing you to my niece, Miss F——. 
Why, confound it! what—what have you been 
doing to your face?” My face! part was flannel- 
color, I felt, and part was large, brown smears 
of taffy, I also felt. 
cherche of my uncie’s habitues. 
of him. 
profound bow, and turned away. 

‘*Buyley, has molasses riz?’ was a question I 
heard under my window early the next morning. 

‘‘How should I know? why?” 

“Tt will soon, any way,” returned Mr. Rug- 
gles’ voice, and then followed a description of 
myself and the scene in the rail-car, so ludicrous 
that I laughed myself. It was really very well 
done, that sketch, with two or three little witty 
turns of expression that I felt sure would become 
by-words with the roaring group of auditors. 


I had often heard 


And this was the most re- § 


By this time he had accomplished a : 


When I descended to the breakfast-table, there 
was a general titter among a long row of young 
men opposite to me, and the molasses cup was 
officiously passed to me. At dinner time I found 
a large package of taffy laid on my plate. Be- 
fore night every creature in the house had heard 
the story Corn cakes, eaten with molasses, 
were a favorite dish for breakfast, and also for 
tea, as parties often returned from fishing, &c., 
very hungry; and the fashion, introduced the 
first morning of my coming, never waned. The 
} molasses cup was urged upon me by the young 
* gentlemen, pressed upon me by the old, handed 
to me with a sweet smile by the ladies. The 
romantic-looking Southerner, at the other end 
Sof the table, never failed to inquire if I was 
‘¢thure I wouldn’t have thome more molatheth ?” 
It was a favorite amusement with two or three 
very young gentlemen to run into the dining- 
troom before the gong sounded, and collect all 
the molasses cups on the table before my plate. 

Ten days of this was enough. I beat a retreat, 
and came hither, where I delight in affirming that 
the murmur of the fields is more rejoicing, the 
breeze more scented, the people more original 
than at any other summer refuge. 

Yours most truly, 
Auice Gray. 








SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 


BY W. 8. 


Sex yon poplar how it rises 
Graceful, grand and tall; 

Whilst yon currant seems contented 
*Neath the garden wall; 

One regales us, in the Spring-time, 
With its berries small; 

Whilst the other is but casting 
Shadows on the wall! 


And methinks here is a lesson 
Rife for one and all; 

Which the fool may read while running, 
If he should not fall! 

Honest worth is always yielding 
Fruit, though e’er so small; 

Whilst proud clay is only casting 
Shadows on the wall! 


Fashion’s marshalling her victims 
In the festive hall; 

Mammon sounds his golden trumpet 
To responsive call: 

Virtue speaks! but Vice’s children 
Heed her not at all; 

But are rushing headlong, after 
Shadows on the wall! 


GAFFNEY. 


Fancy, too, is ever building 
Castles grand and tall— 
Honor, riches, fame supernal, 

In a gilded hall! 

And we follow up the phantom 
E’en to death’s black pall, 
Little dreaming we are chasing 

Shadows on the wall! 


Oh, heart wishes! will you ever 
Heed your destined call— 
Or be ever, ever drinking 
From the cup of gall? 
Will you be forever sailing 
In death’s fearful yawl? 
Even to the grave, be chasing 
Shadows on the wall? 


Up! soul ransomed—gem immortal! 
Dread the final fall; 

Heed your Father’s words, so loving, 
“In Me ye have all!” 

Heed, ere black remorse be mourning 
Time you can’t recall; 

Ere you find you have been chasing 
Shadows on the wall! 








LOVE’S LABOR WON. 


BY MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUTHOR OF “THE LOST HEIRESS,” &0. 
. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116. 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 
THE DAUGHTER'S FIDELITY. 


“Still through each change of fortune strange, 
Racked nerve, and brain all burning, 

Her loving faith, to given trust 
Knew never shade of turning.” 


More than fifteen months have elapsed, since 
the close of the last chapter—months, replete 
with the destiny of nations as of individuals. 
First, the prospects of peace through the media- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia, or by any other 
means, seemed indefinitely postponed. The de- 
sired return of the long absent soldiers to their 
homes, was @ distant and doubtful hope. The 
war continued to be prosecuted on both sides 
with unremitting animosity. 

Cockburn was on the Chesapeake. Now I 
know not whether history has softened, or tradi- 
tion exaggerated the fierceness, rapacity, and 
cruelty of this licensed pirate and his crew. 
History tells of quiet farmsteads razed to the 
ground and peaceful villages burned to ashes. 
Tradition speaks of individual instances of mon- 
strous atrocity, that resulted in the madness or 
death of the innocent victim. But whatever 
may stand recorded in history, or be believed in 
distant regions, concerning the conduet of the 
British fleet in the Chesapeake—here on the 
scene of action, here along the shores and among 
the isles of the Bay, the memory of Rear Admiral 
Cockburn and his crew, is, justly or unjustly 
loaded with almost preternatural abhorrence. 

The villages of Havre de Grace, Frenchtown, 
Fredericktown, Georgetown and Hampton, and 
other unguarded hamlets, whose natural protec- 
tors were absent at the distant theatres of the 
war, were successively assaulted, sacked and 
burned, while their helpless inhabitants, con- 
sisting of old men, women and children, were 
put to the sword, hunted away or carried off. 
The massacre on Craney Island, with all its 
concomitant horrors of debauchery, madness and 
violence, had carried consternation into every 


heart. Marauding parties were frequently landed } older. 


to lay waste defenceless farmsteads, whose mas- 
ters were absent on the Northern frontier. 


s 





e 


3 the occasion. 


Still as yet nothing had occurred to alarm, for 
themselves, our friends in the neighborhood of 
Helmstedt’s Island. The sail of the enemy had 
been more than once seen in the distance, but 
not even a single foraging party had landed to 
lay them under tribute. Thus it was considered 
quite safe by the neighbors to vary the mono- 


stony of their lives by forming a pic-nic party 


for Helmstedt’s Island. The company consisted 
of the Houstons, the Wellworths, the Hartleys, 
and others. The time appointed for the festival 
was the first of August. The day proved cool 
for the season, and consequently pleasant for 
The Wellworths came down to 
the Bluff to join the Houstons, with whom, at 
sunrise, they set out for the Island, where they 
were met by the Hartleys and other friends, and 
regaled by a sumptuous sea-side breakfast pre- 
viously prepared to order by the Island house- 
keeper, aunt Hapzibah. After that repast, the 
company separated into groups, according to 
their ‘“‘attractions.” Of the elder portion some 
formed quiet whist parties in the drawing-room, 
and others sat down for a cozy gossip on the 
vine-shaded piazza. Of the younger party, some 
entered boats and went crabbing, while others 
formed quadrilles and danced to the sound of 
the tambourine, the fiddle and the banjo, wielded 
with enthusiasm by the hands and arms of three 
ecstatic sable musicians. Margaret Helmstedt 
and her chosen friends, Grace Wellworth and 
Clare Hartley, separated themselves from the 
company, and with their arms affectionately in- 
tertwined around each other’s waists, wandered 
down to the beach with the purpose of making 
the whole circuit of her beloved Island. Mar- 
garet has changed and matured in these fifteen 
months. She has become very beautiful—very 
much like what her mother had been, but with a 
profounder and more mournful style, ‘‘a beauty 
that makes sad the eye.” Time, experience and 
sorrow have prematurely done their work upon 
her. She, but sixteen years of age, looks much 
She is dressed quite plainly, in a gown 
of black gauze striped with black satin, a fine 
lace inside handkerchief and cuffs, a kid 
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gloves and black morocco gaiters. Her jet black 
hair is parted over her broad brow, and rippling 
in a myriad of shining wavelets that would, if 
permitted, fall in a cloud of ringlets around her 
sweet, pale face, and throw into deeper shade 
the shadowy, mournfal eyes. The white chip 
hat, plainly trimmed with white ribbon, hangs 
idly from her arm. Within the last year Mar- 
garet’s position has not improved. It is true 
that the subject of the letters and the unknown 
correspondent or lover has been suffered to die 
out. Not even country gossips can, without new 
materials, keep a vague scandal alive year after 
year. And no such stimuli had been afforded 
them. Margaret, whether she had ceased to 
write, or had taken a move effectual manner of 
concealing her corresp d neither 
to receive nor send any more mysterious letters. 
But she had not regained, nor even sought to 
regain, the confidence, esteem and affection of 
her family. An atmosphere of distrust, cold- 
ness and reserve, surrounded, chilled and de- 
pressed her spirit, yet could not destroy the 
deep enthusiasm of some hidden devotion that 
inspired her soul, and gave to her beautiful, 
pale face the air of rapt religious enthusiasm 
seen on the pictured brows of saints and angels. 
Even now, upon this festive occasion, as she 
walks between her friends, the same deep, seri- 
ous, earnest fervor glows under the surface of 
her eloquent countenance. They were impart- 
ing to her, as girls will, their girlish mysteries, 
and inviting her to a similar confidence. But 
Margaret was pre-occupied and abstracted, and 
though her replies were always affectionate, they 
were not always to the point. 

At last the brown-eyed and gentle little Grace 
ventured to say, 

“I tell you what, Margaret, it is said that 
there are two sorts of people in this world— 
those who love, and those who permit themselves 
to be loved! If so, then you belong to the latter 
class.” 

“‘Why do you think so, dear Grace?” 

‘‘Why?—here my arm has been around your 
waist, and it might better have been around the 
stem of an oak sapling! that at least would have 
nodded over me a little; but you, you walk on 
erect, silent, thoughtful, and when I speak to you 
of the flowers along our path, talk to me of the 
clouds over our heads; or make an equally ap- 
plicable response to my observation, which shows 
how much attention you pay to what I say.” 

*«I beg your pardon, dear Grace.” 

**Of course you do, and of course I grant it, 
which will not prevent your offending in the 
same way the very next minute.” 








“Cease chatterbox!” exclaimed Clare Hartley. 
“‘Remember that Miss Helmstedt has other sub- 
jects to occupy her mind to the exclusion of your 
mature ideas. She is engaged, you know. Her 
affianced is far away. Like that other ‘Margaret, 
who in Lethgow’s bower, all lonely sat and wept 
the weary hour,’ she may be thinking of— 

‘The war against her native soil, 

Her lover’s risk in battle broil.’ 
Though after all, since they seem to be so quiet 
up there, I shouldn’t wonder if she is only think- 
ing of household linens, with a view to house- 
keeping. Let the ‘plenishing’ be on the most 
liberal scale, Margaret, for I and Grace intend 
to spend a great deal of time with you after you 
are married.” 

‘“‘And we are to be your bridesmaids, of 
course, are we not, dear Margaret?” 

‘‘Dear Grace, pray do not speak of any future 
event with such presumptuous assurance. My 
marriage may never take place,” replied Mar- 
garet, with a mournful earnestness, that she did 
not attempt to conceal or modify. 

‘Your marriage may never take place!” ex- 
claimed both her companions, in consternation. 

“I mean that life is full of vicissitudes; one 
or the other of us may die.” 

“How gravely you speak! You are certainly 
the daughter of Heraclitus, the crying philoso- 
pher. Why, Margaret-——” 

She was interrupted by a piercing shriek from 
Grace Wellworth, who, breaking suddenly from 
her companions, ran like Atalanta up toward the 
inland of the Island. They looked up to ascer- 
tain the cause, With wild eyes and blanched 
faces they recognized the occasion of her terror 
and flight. Three boats had been silently pushed 
up on the sands a few yards below them, and 
were now discharging their crews, consisting of 
about twelve or more from each boat, or from 
thirty-five to forty British soldiers in all. One 
of these men had instantly perceived the flight 
of Grace, and moved by the mere animal instinct 
to pursue the flying, as the hound pursues the 
running hair, had cried out, 

‘Atalanta! Atalanta! By George, when a girl 
flies she invites pursuit,” and ran after her. 

‘¢For the love of heaver, let us not follow her 
example. Let us stand our ground, Let us 
speak to the commanding officer, and we will 
save ourselves and her from farther aggression,” 
said Margaret, looking very firm, and not a shade 
paler than usual. Clare drew herself up with 
dignity and remained standing beside her friend. 

The pursuer of Grace had now overtaken, 
caught and lifted the terrified and struggling 
girl, and laughing gayly the while, was bearing 
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her back to the scene. No more dangerous 
spirit than that of wild fun and frolic seemed to 
inspire the merry captor. 

‘Release me! Release me, I command you, 
villain!” cried Grace, wild with indignation and 
fear, and struggling desperately to free herself. 

“Ha! ha! ha! the little brown partridge, 
how fierce, and strong, and spiteful itis! How 
it flutters, and flaps, and beats!” exclaimed the 
soldier, holding his captive tighter. 

‘Let me go! Let me go, I say! poltroon!” 
cried the girl, wrestling madly with her captor. 

“Kingdom come! what a wild bird it is!” 
exclaimed the latter, squeezing his prize mali- 
ciously. 

“Put me down! Put me down, I order you, 
marauder! coward! brute!” resumed Grace, 
now maddened with rage and terror. 

“George! What! It is not a wild partridge, 
but a young hawk that I’ve caught! What 
claws and beak it has! how it bites, and tears, 
and scratches! I must look out for my face, or, 
by George! the best-looking soldier in his ma- 
jesty’s service will be ruined!” 


*You a soldier! Poltroon! Coward!” 


‘“‘Whe-ew! the little creature can call hard ; 


names too. 
ransom, andI let you go! What! 
Very well; what is not freely yielded must be 
boldly rifled! What the deuce——” 
spite her phrenzied struggles the ‘‘ransom” was 


seized, and Grace, furious at the indignity, was $ 


s 
s 
s 


Not one kiss? 


‘ 
‘ 


And de- 





by a low, thrilling, impassioned voice, that did 
not come from Grace, whose lovely countenance, 
as she listened to the ensign’s apology, under- 

went the most ludicrous series of phases; rage, 
} curiosity, admiration, pride—all struggled for 
; the supremacy @ moment, and then, shocked at 
} detecting in herself the slightest indication of 
relenting toward such unpardonable and atro- 
cious impudence, she turned and walked away 
in haughty silence. Lieut. King stepped after 
her to offer a more suitable apology. At the 
same instant Clare Hartley left the side of her 
friend, and went to soothe her. 

And thus Margaret Helmstedt and the young 
ensign were left alone, standing a few yards 
§ apart. 

; He stood watching with laughing eyes the re- 
} treating form of Grace. 

; But Margaret’s face wasa study. Her thrill- 
$ ing, passionate voice it was that had echoed his 
$name at the instant of hearing it. When that 
} name first struck her ear, she had started and 
; clutched her breast with both hands, as one who 
3 had received a shot in the heart. And, since 
‘ that moment, she had been standing transfixed, 


we. 





; white and still, with burning gaze fixed upon 


Well, come; one kiss for a cheap} the young soldier. Presently her steadfast gaze 


} attracted the attention of the object, who raised 


his eyes to hers. The meeting of those mutual 
glances did not dissolve, but changed the spell 
under which she labored. 

She moved, stretched out her arm, and with- 


set upon her feet. $ out withdrawing her gaze, like a somnambulist or 

“For shame, ensign! How dare you? Go} mesmerized subject, as if irresistably drawn 
directly and ask the young lady’s pardon,” said ; on, in measured steps, with fixed eyes and ex- 
the commanding officer, who had just that instant } tended arm, she walked toward him, laid her 


reached the scene. 

The delinquent addressed touched his hat to } 
his superior officer, and said, ; 

“TI beg yours, lieutenant. If the bird had not ; 
flown, the falcon would not have flown!” and re- 
peating the gesture of subordination he turned 
to obey, Going up and standing before Grace, 
who gave him a furious look, he took off his cap, 
revealing a very finely turned head, bowed pro- 
foundly, and said, 

“Young lady, Ensign Dawson humbly begs 
your pardon; and all the more humbly, because, 
poor wretch! he cannot repent! nor even— 
hardened sinner that he is—promise never to do 
Soagain. For if ever the opportunity should 


offer, son of perdition that you know him to be! 

he would be sure to repeat the offence. Under 

such unpromising prospects, will you deign to 

stretch out the sceptre of grace, whose touch is 

pardon to the poor devil—William Dawson?” 
“«*William Dawson.’” The words were echoed 
Vou. XXXII.—10 








hand firmly upon his breast, and gazed wistfully 
into his face. 

The young soldier laughed, drew himself up, 
threw out his chest, folded his arms, lifted his 
head, and so seemed defiantly to offer himself 
for criticism. And in truth he had no just rea- 
son to avoid inspection. -He Was very possibly 
just what he had laughingly described himself— 
the handsomest man in his majesty’s service. 
He was one of the finest specimens of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—in form somewhat above the medium 
height—broad shouldered, deep chested, round 
limbed, with a full face, fair, roseate complexion, 
flaxen hair, merry blue eyes, straight nose, 
finely curved, red and smiling lips, white teeth, 
and an expression of countenance replete with 
blended frankness, firmness, and good-humor. 

But no recognition of his manly beauty was 
in the steadfast, profound, and serious gaze with 
which Margaret—her hand still laid upon his 
breast—regarded him. 
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‘William Dawson. Your name is William 
Dawson?” she said, speaking low and slowly. 

‘Yes, fair one! William Dawson, hitherto 
ensign in his majesty’s ——- company of ——, 
but henceforth your liege subject!” replied the 
young soldier, laughingly, though in great sur- 
prise. 

‘¢ William Dawson,” she repeated, without re- 
moving her eyes. 

**You have said it, lovely lady.” 

‘¢*William Dawson,” she reiterated, as it were, 
unconsciously. 

‘* At your service, beautiful Virginian! What 
can, I do to prove my devotion? Blow up the 
Albion? desert my colors? swear allegiance to 
that war-like hero, President Madison? or, I 
have it! cut off Rear Admiral Cockburn’s ears? 
for I think he is the favorite antipathy of your 
charming country women! Tell me what un- 
heard of audacity I shall perpetrate to prove 
my devotion, and above all things tell me the 


strange scene. So absorbed in their mutual 
subject of interest had been the maiden and the 
soldier, that they had not perceived that the trio, 
consisting of Lieut. King, Clare Hartley, and 
Grace Wellworth, who were going up toward the 
house, had been met by another party, consisting 
of Mrs, Compton, Mrs. Houston, and Parson 
Wellworth, who were coming down toward the 
beach, and that a pause and a parley was the 
consequence. Nelie Houston, who was at the 
same time a furious patriot and a fearful pol- 
troon, on seeing the hated and dreaded ‘‘red- 
coat,” had clenched her fist, and frowned defiance, 
even while she paled and trembled with terror. 
Mrs. Compton had remained composed. She had 
beon an old campaigner of the long revolutionary 
struggle, and was not easily disconcerted by the 
sight of the British uniform. The old parson 
had put on his spectacles and taken sight. See- 
ing that the officer, who, cap in hand, walked 
quietly and jnoffensively on, between the two 


worshipped name of her for whom I am pledg- ; girls, neither of whom betrayed the least uneasi- 


ing myself to do anything and everything!” 
said the young soldier, in the same tone of gay, 
but not disrespectful raillery. 

‘I am Margaret Helmstedt,” she replied, ina 
low and thrilling voice. 

‘Great heaven!” 

It was all he said. And there fell a pause and 
deep silence between them for some intense and 
vital moments, during which they gazed with 
unutterable emotions upon each other’s face and 
form. She gould not have been whiter than she 
had been from the first, so she remained without 
color and without voluntary motion, but shaken 
upon her feet as a statue by an earthquake. 
He at length grew pale as she was, shuddered 
through all his frame, seized her hand, drew her 
closer, as one having authority, held her firmly 
while he fixed upon her blanched face a gaze as 
earnest, as searching, as thrilling as her own 
had been. 

He broke the silence. 

‘‘Margaret Helmstedt! Margaret Helmstedt! 
I see you then at last! And now that I gaze 
upon your face—how like, great heaven! to 
hers. Come—come! You must go with me. 
You must inform me of that which you alone 
have power to communicate. You must confirm 
to me that fact which I suspect, but do not 
know; or, rather, which I know, but cannot 
prove. Come, Margaret Helmstedt, come;” and, 
closing his hand cruelly upon hers, he drew her, 
blanched, and unresisting, after him, into the 
covert of the wood, where they were quickly 
hidden. 


ness, he turned to the frightened and belligerent 
Nelie, and said, “‘Do not be alarmed, madam; 
he is an officer and a gentleman, and will, no 
doubt, conduct himself as such, and compel his 
men to the. manners of men.” 

And the next moment, when they met, the 
officer made good the words of the preacher. 
Bowing profoundly, he explained that his party 
$ had landed on the island for the purpose of pro- 
’ curing a supply of fresh water and provisions. 

Nelie flushed to her forehead, bit her lips till 
the blood came, and turned away in silence. 
She had no good-will for the British, and would 
not feign even civility. 

Mrs. Compton satisfied the claims of conven- 
tional politeness by bowing coldly. 

Mr. Wellworth took upon himself to be the 
spokesman of his party, and responded, 

“Sir, Major Helmstedt, the proprietor of this 
estate, is now absent with the American army, 
in the North—doing, no doubt, good service to 
his country, and good execution among your 
ranks. We, whom you find on the spot, are 
only members of a pic-nic party, consisting in 
all of about fifteen ladies, young and old, two 
half-grown boys, and four aged men. Your 
force, sir, looks to me to be nearly, or quite, 
forty fighting men. Resistance on our part 
would be in vain, else, Christian minister as I 
am, I might be tempted to refuse to give our 
enemy drink, though he were athirst, or meat, 
though he hungered. The available provisions 
Sof the Island, sir, are just now very limited in 
quantity. The fortunes of war have placed 





There had been unsuspected witnesses to this 
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them at your disposition, sir. We are in your 
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power. We therefore confide in your honor asa 
gentleman and an officer, that in appropriating 
the articles in question, you will proceed with 
the quietness and courtesy due to the presence 
of ladies.” 

To this speech, which was more candid than 
conciliating, the lieutenant bowed, assuring the 
clergyman that ‘‘booty” and not “beauty” was 
the present object in request; that the former 
should be removed with the least possible dis- 
turbance to the latter; and counselling him to 
withdraw the ladies to the upper chambers of 
the mansion, while his men came on and took 
possession, for an hour or so, of the lower rooms. 

While the clergyman and the lieutenant thus 
conversed, Nelie turned to the two girls who had 
left the side of their escort, and said, 

‘‘«Why, where is Margaret? Where have you 
left her?” P 

Margaret! Oh! on the beach, or just above 
it. There she is now, talking with that saucy 
ensign!” exclaimed Grace Wellworth, in a tone 
of pique. 

“No fear for our heroic Margaret! She is 
quite competent to the care of her own personal 
safety,”’ retorted Clare Hartley. 

“Yet I think it is very indiscreet in Margaret 





to remain behind conversing with that impudent 
young ensign!” cried Grace, petulantly, drawing 
the attention of the whole party to the uncon- $ 


scious subject of her animadversions. Clare} 
looked on in astonishment. Nelie gazed in con- 
sternation. Mr. Wellworth stared like a lunatic. 
And Lieut. King declared it as his experience 
that Ensign Dawson was “the devil among the 
girls.” And before this group had recovered 
their self-possession, they saw the young couple 
disappear in the woods. 

“Go after them! Fly to her rescue! She is 
carried off! Run, Mr. Wellworth,” cried Nelie, 
in a paroxysm of terror, as soon as she had re- 
covered from her amazement. 

But Lieut. King advised the lady to be calm, 
and the clergyman to mind his own affairs, 
adding that the young girl had accompanied 
the soldier quite voluntarily, and that he would 
warrant her, or any lady, safe from offence by 
Ensign Dawson. 

**You would warrant him after witnessing his 
behavior to me!” exclaimed Grace, in a half- 
suppressed, which was, however, not so much 
smothered, but that its purport reached the ears 
of the officer, who answered earnestly, 

**Had you been in the woods alone with that 
youthful soldier, he would have respected your 
solitude and helplessness; but you were amid 
your friends, you ran, unwillingly challenging 





pursuit, and hence—but I do not defend him, he 
was wrong, and I beg pardon in his behalf.” 

‘*What? what? what was that, Grace?” asked 
old Mr. Wellworth, in alarm. 

“Nothing, father! only when I took fright and 
ran away, he gave chase, caught and brought me 
back to my party—that is all,” replied Grace, 
suppressing the fact of the rified kiss, and blush- 
ing deeply for its suppression. 

‘Mr. Wellworth, I really must insist upon 
your going in search of Margaret. This lieu- 
tenant endorses the ensign; but who endorses 
the lieutenant?” inquired Nelie. 

Lieut. King bowed ‘“‘as if he had received a 
compliment.” 

And moved by this persistence on the part of 
Mrs. Houston, the old clergyman took the path 
leading down to the thicket. 

‘*Madam,” said Lieut. King, ‘will you permit 
me to counsel you to proceed to the house, and 
withdraw your female friends to the privacy of 
the upper chambers. Myself and my men, who 
are not desirable company for ladies, will follow 
in about fifteen minutes. They well want re- 
freshments. You will, therefore, be so kind as 
to leave the keys of the pantry, store-house, cel- 
lars, etc., in charge of some male servant, with 
orders to wait upon me.” 

“Sir! because all our able men are with the 
army, and we are defenceless and in your power, 
you shall be obeyed. And for no other reason 
on the face of the earth!” exclaimed Nelie, 
flushing with anger, as she beckoned her com- 
panions, and took the way successively through 
the meadow, the orchard, and the garden to the 
house. As they turned away, the British officer 
bowed with scrupulous politeness, and laughed 
within himself as he muttered, 

**You are ‘a good-nater’ little lady,”’ and took 
the way to the beach to bring together his men. 

Meanwhile, Nelie and her companions reached 
the mansion, and spread consternation among 
the company, by announcing that a British force 
had landed on the Island! With the recollection 
of Craney Island fresh in their minds, there was 
not an old lady there who did not expect to be 
put to the sword, or a young woman or boy who 
did not look to be carried off! But the calm 
courage of Clare Hartley, and the cool serenity 
of old Mrs Compton, did much toward soothing 
their fears and restoring quiet. Mrs. Houston 
then explained, that they were all to go up stairs 
and lock themselves in the chambers, while the 
soldiers bivouacked below. 

Hapzibah was then called and ordered to pro- 
duce the keys. 

‘*Well, I ’spose how der’s no help for it, Miss 
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Nelie; fur ef I don’t guv um up dem ar white 
niggers bust open ebery singly door in the 
house!” said Hapzibah. 

‘Yes, and set it on fire afterward, and throw 
you in to feed the flames!” was the comforting 
reply. 

“I "fies em for to do it—white herrin’s!— 
who’s afeard?—’sides which, I don’t believe I'd 
blaze for ’em!” 

‘No! you’d blow up like a skin of gunpowder. 
But hand over the keys, and go call your brother, 
old Euripedes, to take charge of them and wait 
on the gentlemen. You’ll have to come up stairs 
with the ladies.” 

‘*Me go hide long o’ de ladies, jes as ef I was 
*feared o’ dem white niggers! Me leab my poor, 
ole, innocen’ brudder ’lone, to be put upon by 
dem debbils! I like to see myself a doin’ of it! 
I'd see ole Hempseed Island sunk inter de bot- 
tom o’ de sea wid all aboard fust—dat’s me. 
Yer all hear me good, don’t yer?” 

‘They'll certainly throw you in the fire if you 
talk in that way,” said Nelie, laughing in despite 
of her secret fears and anxieties. 

‘*T wouldn’t burn to save dere precious libes! 
I’d see ’em all blasted fust! I'd see it good! 
Dat’s me. 
chile! 
disserspect to you, honey—’deed no! But yer 
see de werry sight o’ one o’ dem dere b’iled 
crabs makes me crawl all ober—an’ de sight 0’ 
one o’ dere scarlet coats drives me ravin’ mad 
as ef I wer a she-bull!—dat’s me. ’Cause yer 
see, chile, de werry fust time one o’ dem dere 
debbils put his fut on ter de Islan’, he done 
feteh death an’ ’struction long ob him! An’ 
now dat debbil done gone an’ fetch forty more 
debbils more worse nor hisse’f. An’ I wish, I 
does, how I could bore a hole in de Islan’ an’ 
sink it wid all aboard, I do—dat’s me. An’ now 
I'll go arter my brudder You-Rip.” 

*«Stay a moment,”’ said Mrs. Houston. 
can tell us—is there much wine and liquor in the 
cellar?—for if those wretches are permitted to 


But I begs yer pardon, Miss Nelie, 
I doesn’ mean no ’fence, nor likewise no 





; hope of finding a hidden store. 
“You 3 the pic-nic party were rifled of their costly deli- 


reason shootin’ grapes is nuffin but chile’s play, 
and can’t hurt nobody, much less dem dere har- 
dened biled crabs, ‘less deys ’stilled into likker 
an’ drank too much of, ’sides bein’ a waste o’ de 
fruit; which dey do say as how ‘wilful waste 
make woeful want.’”’ 

‘*My goodness alive! Happy how you do run 
on. You make my head go round and round 
like a water-wheel. Do go now and send Euri- 
pedes to me,” said Mrs. Houston. 

“IT gwine,” said Hapzibah, who took herself 
off. 

And just then the gentlemen of the party, who 
had been out fishing at the opposite extremity 
of the Island, and had been sent for, arrived 
upon the scene, and received the intelligence of 
the landing of the foraging party on the western 
shore of the Island, and of their momentarily 
expected arrival at the house. 

And now at last there was promptitude of 
action. The ladies and female servants were 
collected and hurried up stairs, with recom- 
mendations not only to lock, but to bolt and 
bar themselves within the innermost chambers. 
Old Hapzibah’s age, fearlessness and tearful re- 
monstrances, obtained for her the questionable 
privilege of remaining out to stand by her ‘poor 
ole angel,’”’ as she lovingly termed her brother. 
Euripedes and herself were entrusted with the 
keys, and directions to wait upon the foragers. 
The four old gentlemen and the two boys then 
armed themselves, and took their stations in the 
upper hall to defend, if necessary, the approach 
to the ladies’ place of retreat. These arrange- 
ments were scarcely concluded, before the forag- 
ing party entered the house. And then followed 
the feast, and succeeded the orgies!—and such 
orgies! It was Providential that there was no 
liquor to be found, though every cellar, closet, 
cupboard and pantry was ransacked, in the vain 
The hampers of 


cacies, and a few bottles of rare wine discovered, 
but this went only a little way among so many. 


drink themselves to madness, even the word of } You should have heard old Hapzibah’s indignant 


their commanding officer is no security for their 
good behavior?” 


account of their proceedings. She said that, 


: “Each red debbil among ’em ’haved as if he 
*«Wine an’ likker? No, thanks te to my ’Vine } 


wer’ ’sessed o’ seben oder debbils more worser 


Marster, dere aint a singly drap to cool dere dan hissef!” That when they failed to find the 
parchy tongues, no more’n dere is in Aberyham’s ; wine, they drove her ‘poor, ole, innocen’, suffer- 
buzzum! Marse Fillup done ship it all away to; in’ darlin’ on afore ’em, an’ swore all de hair off’n 
camp, for he an’ Marse Wrath to treat dere brud- } his head—de poor, ole, timidy, saf’-hearted chile, 
der ossifers wid, to keep dere couridge when dey as couldn’ stan’ nuffin o’ dere debblish doin’s”— 
goes inter battle. Wish it was me goin’! I; that because she, aunt Hapzibah, couldn’t be 
wouldn’t quire no sich. ’Sides which, I’d shoot; here, and there, and everywhere at once, “de 
somefin harder at ’em nor grape shot inter ’em, *fernal white niggers got inter her cabin an’ stole 
as dey talk so much about, which it stands to‘ her trunk o’ berryin’ close, which she meant to 
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go arter ’em herself, an’ git ’em back even ef 
she had to pull ’em out’n Admirable Cockburn’s 
own claws! Dough ef he, Cockburn, was admir- 
able, she should like to know, she should, who 
was ’bominable! That de low-life white herrin’s 
was so ’fraid o’ bein’ p’isoned, dat dey made 
poor, ole Rip, poor, ole, sufferin’, put-upor angel 
drink out’n eberything, whedder it ’greed with 
him or not—an’ eben ’pelled him to drink out’n 
ebery singly milk-pan in de dairy-house, which 
eberybody knows he neber could ’bide milk eber 
since he was weanned, which allers made him 
dead sick to his stumick.” 

Finally it was sunset before the marauders 
left the Island, carrying off with them not only 
all the grain, but all the meat, fruit and garden 
vegetables, but also all the poultry, and all the 
live stock, with the exception of one old black 
ram, the patriarch of the flock, whom Hapzibah 
swore bitterly to carry to Cockburn, when she 
went after her trunk. 

It was quite dark before it was considered 
safe to warrant the descent of the ladies from 
their retreat. Fortunately there would be a 
moon, or else the half-starved and thoroughly 
wearied pic-nickers must have rowed home in 
darkness. Now, therefore, they assembled on 


the porch, to talk over their misadventure, and 


wait for the rising of the moon. 
some one asked, 

‘‘Where is Margaret Helmstedt, and a 

‘¢Where is Margaret?” was echoed all around. 

Nelie had hoped that she was safe in the 
charge of Mr. Wellworth. But Mr. Wellworth, 
who from wandering all over the Island, now 
joined the party, declared that he had been un- 
able to find her, and that he had expected to 
hear of her among her friends present. And 
now as the alarm spread, and exclamations of, 
“Where is Margaret?” ‘Where can she be?” 
Is it possible she can have been carried off?” 
Weve passed in distress from one to another, as 
all began to separate to prosecute the search for 
her, a quiet, low voice was heard from their 
midst, saying, 

‘IT am here—be not uneasy,” and ghost-like 
Margaret Helmstedt stood among them. The 
sight of the maiden was an immediate and great 
relief, but, 

‘‘Are you quite safe, my child?” asked Mr. 
Wellworth. 

“Quite,” responded Margaret, sinking upon a 
bench as if greatly exhausted. 

‘Where have you been?” asked Mrs. Houston, 
sharply. 

“Beyond the wa——” her voice died away in 
silence; she had fainted. 


But suddenly 





“It is fatigue, and fright, and want of food,” 
said old Mrs. Compton, going to the poor girl, 
raising her head, and supporting it on her 
lap. 

‘And those wretches have not left so much as 
a drop of wine to revive her, or even a candle to 
see her face by,” exclaimed Nelie, who, what- 
ever her cause of displeasure might be, was 
always moved by the sight of physical suffering, 
with which she could the more readily sympa- 
thize. But Dr. Hartley caused Margaret’s head 
to be laid down again, and water to be dashed 
in her face; and by these simple means her re- 
covery was soon effected. 

As the moon was now rising, the company 
prepared themselves, and went down to the 
beach to get into their boats, which, they 
thanked heaven, had not been carried off by 
the marauders. The trip back was decidedly 
the pleasantest part of the whole expedition. 
An hour’s row over the moonlit waters brought 
them to the Bluff, where Nelie ordered supper to 
be immediately prepared for the whole famished 
party, who remained her guests that night, and 
only separated after breakfast the next morning. 

When her last guest had departed, Mrs. Hous- 
ton entered the private sitting-room of Margaret 
Helmstedt, whom she found quietly sitting be- 
side her work-stand engaged in sewing. 

Taking a seat close beside her, Mrs. Houston 
said, 

‘*Margaret, I have come to request an expla- 
nation of your strange conduct of yesterday, 
which, let me assure you, has given your friends 
great pain, and even revived all the old gossip 
of which you were the subject. Margaret, I 
await your answer.” 

She looked up from her work, and fixing her 
dark eyes full upon the face of her catechiser, 
answered firmly, though gently, 

‘“‘Mrs. Houston, I have no explanation to 
make!” 

The little lady flushed and bit her lip. 

Margaret continued her needlework. 

“Then I am to understand, Miss Helmstedt, 
that you consider it quite proper for a young 
lady to spend two or three hours, alone, in the 
woods with a soldier who is not of her kindred?” 

Margaret might have replied with truth, ‘‘No, 
Mrs. Houston, I do not consider that at all pro- 
per,” but she chose on the contrary to remain 
silent. 

‘And you doubtless think, besides, that an 
affianced bride owes no consideration to her be- 
trothed husband.” 

**So far from that, I feel that she owes the 
same as if the church and the state had already 
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blessed and confirmed the engagement,” an- 
swered Margaret. 

‘‘Which in your case it will never do, unless 
certain suspicious acts of yours are satisfactorily 
explained.” 

‘¢Mrs, Houston, I do not understand you,” 
said Margaret, flushing deeply. 

**You do not seem to know that the honor of 
Ralph is committed to your keeping!” 

‘¢Mrs. Houston, the honor of no human being 
can possibly go out of his own keeping, or into 
that of another.” 

The lady still bit her lip in high displeasure; 
but a glance at the pale, pensive face, and 
mourning dress of the orphan girl, a sudden 
recollection of her dead mother, a reflection 
upon the inevitable misery that any real im- 
prudence might bring upon that mother’s only 
child, perhaps modified her resentment, for in 
a kinder tone she said, 

‘‘Margaret Helmstedt, you are on the brink 
of a frightful precipice! pause! confide to me 
the nature of the acquaintance subsisting be- 
tween yourself and that strange young man, 
whom you had evidently known previous to your 
meeting yesterday morning. Is he the person 
to whom you wrote those mysterious letters? 
Is he the same whose visit to the Island caused 
your poor mother such keen distress? Was it 
the dread of your continued intimacy, and pos- 
sible union with such an unadmissable person, 
that constrained her to betroth you to Ralph, 
and consign you to my care? Speak, Margaret! 
It may be in my power to help and save you!” 

Margaret trembled through all her frame, but 
answered firmly, 

“Dear Mrs. Houston, I thank you for your 
kindness, but—I have nothing to say!” 

‘*Margaret! I adjure you by the memory of 
your dead mother, speak! explain!” 

She might have replied, ‘‘ And in the name of 
my dear mother, I repudiate your adjuration!” 
But fearing to give the slightest clue, or in the 
least degree to compromise the memory of her 
who slept beneath the old oaks beside the waves, 
she answered, 

**Even so adjured, I can only repeat, that I 
have no explanation to make, Mrs. Houston.” 

‘Then I will delay no longer. I will write to 
Ralph!” exclaimed Mrs. Houston, indignantly 
rising and leaving the room. 

“Oh! mother! mother!” The wailing voice 
of tie girl was smothered in her spread hands, 
and in her thick, disheveled hair as she cast 
herself upon the floor. 

Now whether Mrs. Houston really put her 
threat into immediate execution, is not known. 





What is certain, the increased coldness of all the 
family, even of the kind-hearted, liberal minded 
Col. Houston, so distressed the spirit of the 
orphan girl that she seldom sought their com- 
pany, and at last met them only at meal times. 
A fortnight passed thus, during which the family 
at the Bluff received no company and paid no 
visits. Such long seasons of isolation, even in 
summer, was not unusual in that sparsely set- 
tled place, where the undertaking of a friendly 
visit was really a serious piece of business. 

At the end of a fortnight, however, as the 
family were sitting at dinner, Mr. Wellworth, 
suddenly and unannounced, entered the room. 
His countenance betrayed that some unusual 
circumstance had brought him out. All arose 
to receive him. In the midst of the general 
shaking of hands, colonel put the question that 
all longed to ask. 

‘sWhat has happened, Mr. Wellworth?” 

‘‘Why, sir, a party of British soldiers landed 
this morning and attacked the parsonage.” 

“Good heaven! I hope no serious damage 
has been done!” exclaimed Col. Houston, while 
all listened with intense interest for his answer. 

‘‘No, thank the Lord! There was Providen- 
tially a wedding at the church—a poor man’s, 
whose friends had all gathered to see him mar- 
ried. We armed ourselves with what we could 
catch up, and being much the larger party, suc- 
ceeded in beating off the assailants.” 

**T hope there was no blood shed!” said the 
kind-hearted Mrs. Compton. 

‘None on our side to speak of. They left one 
of their party on the field—Dodson—Carson— 
Dawson—yes! that is his name, Dawson! the 
very fellow that was with the foragers who 
broke in upon our pic-nic party.” 

A low, half-suppressed cry from Margaret had 
greeted the name of the wounded man. But no 
one heard it but Mrs. Houston, who resented it 
by saying, 

‘¢And I hope, Mr. Wellworth, the wretch was 
dead!” 

‘He may be so by this time, madam,” replied 
the minister, in a voice of grave rebuke—*‘the 
poor young man is severely wounded; we have 
put him to bed; my daughter Graee and her 
maid is taking care of him, and I am off for Dr. 
Hartley. I called just to beg you to have me 
put across the bay.” 

‘**Certainly,” replied Col. Houston, who im- 
mediately despatched his waiter to give orders 
for the boat to be made ready. And in fifteen 
minutes Mr. Wellworth had departed on his 
errand. 

It was late in the evening when the clergyman 
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returned with the physician, and both took their 
way to the parsonage. The next morning, when 
Dr. Hartley called at the Bluff, on his way home, 
he reported the wound of the young ensign not 
so dangerous as had been represented. And in 
short, in a few days the young man was con- 
valescent. Before his full recovery, the British 
fleet had left this portion of the bay, and had 
gone down to the mouth of the Patuxent. The 
attack upon the parsonage was the last foray 
made by their troops in that neighborhood. 

One morning, about the third week in August, 
the family at Buzzard’s Bluff were cast into a 
state of consternation by an unprecedented event. 
Margaret Helmstedt did not appear at the break- 


fast-table. After awaiting her coming for some 
time, Mrs. Houston sent to enquire for her, and 
learned that she was not to be found. Her maid 
was also missing. Her footman was next sought 
for in vain, and during the search it was dis- 
covered that her little sail, the Pearl-Shell, had 
also been taken away. And while the trouble 
of the family was still at its height, Mr. Well- 
worth was announced, and entered with intelli- 
gence that seemed, in Mrs. Houston’s estimation, 
to throw light upon the mystery of Margaret’s 
flight—namely, that his prisoner, the young 
British Ensign, William Dawson, had broken his 
parole and fied. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








I'LL BE THY WIFE. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





My hand, but not my heart— 
Take, take the worthless gift— 
Tis colder than the snow 
Within the frozen drift, 
And prouder than the mists that steal 
Above the black cloud-rift! 


T've told thee o’er and o’er 
I could not love again— 

My heart is dead to earthly love, 
And dead to grief and pain— 
For loving earth indeed has been — 

My life’s destroying bane. 


You’re welcome to the shrine 
Where once the spirit dwelt, 
You’re welcome to the wreck 


Where once I thought and felt— 
Take, take it all—’tis not for love 
You at my feet have knelt! 


Wed to a living stone— 
A statue, if you will; 

’Twere better thus; your frowns 
Would neither pierce nor kill; 

And I will be thy paragon— 
Cold, calm, and proud, and still. 


ORAL 


A noble couple we, 
Forsooth, I almost long 
To see the bridal pageantry, 
And hear the marriage song— 
And with the eager, gaping crowd 
Sweep haughtily along! 








MELANCHOLY. 





BY CLARENCE MAY. 





I rove the song, whose plaintive notes 
Steal o’er my heart like some sweet spell; 
When blighted youth to memory sings 
Of love and joy, it knew so well. 


T love to dream of one who roamed 
With me in by-gone Summer hours; 

Whose sweet, young face—that haunts me still— 
Was fairer than June’s budding flowers. 


I love the poet’s lay, whose heart 
Has thrilled to melancholy’s tone; 
And sings of life, and love, and hope, 

In pensive music, all his own. 


I love to dream of childhood’s hours, 

And all the joys those years bring back; 
To trace the fair and sunny scenes 

That lie along life’s devious track. 


It may be vain—oh, boyish heart, 

To thus let sadness o’er thee steal; 
But oh, it has a gentle charm, 

That joy and mirth can ne’er reveal. 





And when the world seems cold and dark, 
Far from gay scenes of mirth and folly, 
I love to yield to memory’s sway, 
And own thy charms, sweet Melancholy! 


enn errr 


PHE COUSINS. 


BY SARAH HAMILTON. 


CHAPTER I. 
“Way, Emma, what has happened? 


fine-looking gentleman, as he entered the spa- 
cious drawing-room of Mr. Holden, a rich mer- 
chant of New York. 

‘‘Happened!” repeated Emma Holden, in a 
tone of vexation, ‘‘enough to make me miserable 
for a twelve-month to cdme, to say the least. 
My father, you know his old-fashioned notions? 
Well, he has a sister living somewhere ‘away 
down East, that famous fabled country,’ and he 
insists that I shall accompany him on his annual 
visit this spring, and remain through the summer 
months. He imagines I am not strong, and pre- 
tends to think country air is all I need to make 
me as tough as any milk-maid, that draggles her 


I have} 
not seen you wear so sober a countenance for a} 
twelve-month,” exclaimed Horace Hemenway, a } 


and want of refinement; you, I think, will agree 
with us.” 

**What, in thinking you could tell one a half 
a mile off, by their awkward manners and want 
of taste in dress? Really, you must excuse me, 
I came from the country myself, and there is a 
certain bump on my head somewhere, that for- 
bids my cherishing any such idea.” 

“Oh, you, sir,” said his companion, smiling, 
‘“‘are no rule; you have been a resident of the 
city for long years. We claim Mr. Holden as 
ours.” 

‘Yes, that is true, but I have lost none of the 
countrified ideas engrafted here in my youth—I 
look back to those days as among the sunniest 
of my life. Never under blazing chandeliers, 
surrounded by wealth and fashion, have I met 
with more consistent conduct, higher-toned self- 





frock with dew and wears dandelion bl 
Isn’t it provoking, Horace?” 


“T always thought your father a man of wis- 


dom,” answered the fastidious lover, ‘‘but really 
this does not look like tt. Six months in the 
country! Why, my dear Em, you will die of 
ennui—you, who have never left a luxurious 
home, cannot imagine all you will be obliged to 
undergo. Can we not change his mind?” 

‘I fear not. When he thinks he is right, you 
will find him as unyielding as granite. He is 
very anxious I should become acquainted with 
Jenny Willis, my cousin, whom he thinks a 
- paragon of perfection; I can almost see her 
now, with her calico gown, red hands, and 
clumping shoes; these country relations I dread 
as a bug-bear, they are always stealing in upon 
our happiness with their uncouth ways and 
coarse ideas.” 

“It is even so, Emma. I never saw a lady 
from those unknown parts, who possessed a 
particle more refinement than our Irish wash- 
women; I could tell one half a mile off; the 
dress, gait, and everything som them is so 
characteristic of their origin.” 

‘“‘What is it?” said Mr. Holden, just then 
entering and seating himself in his favorite 
chair, lazily slipping his feet into a pair of 
richly wrought slippers. 

‘*We were speaking of country people, ms,” 
anne Hemenway, ‘‘of their ignorance 





confid , purer minds, than are often to be 
found in every country town. Nature moulds 
classic minds everywhere; real worth is not 
always the polished diamond, it may need some 
rubbing, some cutting—but the value is there. 
The country girl may be ignorant of a few mat- 
ters of etiquette; but how long does it take one 


of ordinary abilities to don the garment of cus- 


tom? She has what many city maidens would 
give thousands to possess, health, freshness; 
she’s no poor, wilted thing that hates the gor- 
geous sunshine and revels in gas-light; but I 
am talking very fast. Emma, daughter, will 
you read? Select something that will interest 
us all.” 

Emma Holden was of too light-hearted a 
nature to indulge in gloomy speculations long 
at a time: the merry dimples soon cleared her 
face from shadows. She was a good girl, neither 
weak or selfish when really herself, but pos- 
sessing an ordinary share of little faults, and 
amongst others a foolish prejudice against the 
country and country folk. Perhaps these ideas 
had been engrafted and nourished by a fashion- 
able mother; true it is, her father’s good, sober 
sense had naught to do with it. He was one of 
those still, far-seeing men, saying but little— 
nevertheless, accomplishing a great deal. He 
had an only sister who had been a cripple from 
childhood—a sister that had ever shared his 
heart’s best affections. She was now a confirmed 
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invalid, and had for many years been unable to 
visit her brother in his city home: this, perhaps, 
will account for the no acquaintance between 
Mrs. Willis and her niece. 

We' will now introduce our reader to another 
group, consisting of a fair, frail-looking woman, 
a dark-eyed girl, graceful as the wild fawn, and a 
young man, whose broad brow and finely-formed 
head betokened no ordinary intellect. These are 
Mrs. Willis, her daughter Jenny, and Frank Dal- 
las, who lives just over the way, back of that 
clump of poplars with his widowed mother. 
Something very merry seems passing in Jenny’s 
mind, judging from her looks, as she finishes 
reading a lengthy letter that had come in that 
night’s mail. ‘‘See what uncle says,” said she, 
passing it over to her mother. Then followed a 
low conversation op the sofa. 

“I say, Jenny,” said the firm-lipped gentle- 
man by her side, ‘‘I can’t spare you, no how. 
It is all foolishness. The city will spoil you; it 
spoils every one that goes there.” 

“Take care, Frank. You don’t mean to say 
uncle Henry is spoilt?” 

“Yes, I’ve half a mind to, seeing he penned 
that letter. But you know, Jenny, how I hate 


these fashionable ladies; how could I see you 


thus transformed? a mere framework to exhibit 
fancy goods, and nothing more. Oh, these em- 
blems of the silly butterfly, that spends its short 
life amid gayety and bloom, flitting in the sun- 
shine, cradled in gorgeous flowers, riding on the 
breeze: who that looks upon the elegance of its 
painted form, but sees there a fit representation 
of many a fair one, who spends her youth not 
in adorning and beautifying the mind, but in 
dressing up the frail body in borrowed finery. 
Go to the city, at the theatre, even to the 
crowded church, where a soft voice from the 
pulpit smooths over the wickedness of the con- 
gregation, and what will you see but poor 
vanity? No noble purpose, no holy sentiment 
fills the heart. No, in idle pleasure their lives 
float on, even as the winged insect floats list- 
lessly through a world of sweets.” 

‘‘Well, Frank, I believe you are right: but this 
letter seems to be almost a command. Cousin 
Emma is coming here to spend the summer; and 
I, uncle writes, am to go immediately to New 
York. Can’t we send some excuse, mother— 
how can I leave you? No, I will not go, it is 
not right.” 

“Jenny, I sould not say nay to Henry’s re- 
quest, if I wished; he is so good, so thoughtful. 
Emma will be my companion. I think you and 
Frank are wrong, too much prejudiced against 
those you know not. Evil exists everywhere, in 





the city, in the country. True hearts also beat 
everywhere. Good-night, my children, remem- 
ber, charity, that blessed mantle, we all need to 
hide our defects.” 

“T would like to see the city lady,” resumed 
Frank, as Mrs. Willis left the room, ‘‘that could 
outvie your mother in native dignity. She is 
what might be termed one of Nature’s noble 
women.” 


CHAPTER II. 

‘Is she not beautiful?” said Emma Holden, 
to her companion, following the direction of his 
eyes. 

“Yes, Emma; but did you know she resembles 
you?” 

“Oh, Horace, that compliment will not pass. 
Look again, see that brow, ’tis broader and 
higher than mine; she is my superior, I feel it 
at this distance, strangers though we are. Oh, 
I long to know who she is; how gracefully she 
receives each new-comer that joins her party. 
Here comes Mrs. T——, our hostess, who per- 
haps will inform us.” 

‘‘Good evening, Mr. Hemenway. Emma, I 
have a new acquaintance to introduce to you 
and your friend. I am sure you will like her— 
I used to know her mother years ago—so count- 
ing upon our old love, I begged the daughter’s 
company for a few months.” 

Emma soon found herself seated by Miss Tal- 
bot. If the mere outside had charmed, she must 
have been doubly gratified at finding the casket 
so richly ladened. Horace too seemed unusually 
animated, and yet he felt as he glanced at her 
expressive face that there was something veiled, 
something his keen perceptions could not read 
at a glance; his pride was wounded, and yet he 
knew not why or how. Once or twice he turned 
away, but the clear, silvery voice held him, as 
it were, in magic durance. 

That night the lovers parted. Emma was to 
leave the next morning for her Eastern tour. 
«But you will not forget me?” said she, smiling 
through her tears. ‘Oh, I shall be so miser- 
able; but never mind, I will write you a big 
budget every week, all full of sentiment, I shall 
have so much time to think. I don’t know but 
I had rather go than not; the coming back to a 
dear home will be so bright. Everybody is so 
glad to see you. Why, if I am only gone a week, 
I have to go all over the house, and nod and bow 
to every piece of furniture as I would to an old 
friend; I look at the pictures with new eyes; and 
the flowers wear a deeper coloring and breathe 
a newer language: everything whispers a wel- 
come.” 
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** All very true, Emma. God bless you for the 
darling that you are; but this is a queer, chang- 
ing world. Do you think your own heart will 
remain just the same through so many months 
of absence? I know not why the feeling comes, 
but it seems to me this parting foreshadows 
much. The future is not clear to me.” 

“That’s it, Horace. I have been feeling just 
so. Do you believe in presentiments?” and the 
bright face grew troubled. “‘‘ Well, I will tell you 
what I dreamt this eve with my eyes wide open, 
and the thought still clings to me as a truth that 
cannot be put aside. When my glance first fell 
upon Miss Talbot—what makes you start so?— 
I said to myself, there is Horace’s wife—just 
what she ought to be—you know I always make 
up my mind about faces, dispositions and capa- 
bilities at first sight. Well, I said she is what 
he wants. I do not reach his standard of excel- 
lence—he thinks so now—but the time will come 
when he will see and feel differently. I go upa 
different stairway; Miss Talbot and I started 
together. There is where Horace fell in love 
with me. She can influence him as I never 
could; and, Horace, it seemed to me as if I knew 
it would be so, and yet I cannot account for it, 
but I kept right on loving and admiring her more 
and more.” : 

**Poor, little foolish dove, how you tremble. 
Did you think I could give you up so easily? 
Nay, my birdie, you shall be the first to sever 
the links of our engagement. But it is strange,” 
added he, in an altered tone, ‘‘that Miss Talbot 
and yourself seem so like one person, only, as 
you say, she exhibits different traits of charac- 
ter, but I can see they slumber in your own 
bosom, if they have not already been awakened; 
your perceptions are as quick: but her know- 
ledge is greater, her whole being has been edu- 
cated, and yet she has the artlessness of a child.” 

‘But you are quite sure, Horace, that you 
will not forget me?” 

“Yes, Emma; and don’t you forget the big 
budget of weekly sentiment.” 

**Weekly sentiment! If that isn’t too bad— 
but you shall promise to read it all, twice over.” 

“That I will, Emma. Good night.” They had 
parted, both to meditate upon the dream of the 
evening. 

Drop the curtains—wheel the sofa still nearer 
the fire, and now by the clear gas-light, read, 
Horace, the first letter that dear hand ever pen- 
ned for your perusal. How nice the envelope 
looks—Emma is very particular in her tastes— 
how prettily the H. Hemenway, Esq., is written, 
turn it over—that neat little waxen wafer—how 
can you break it? So, take your knife, there 





it is opened—a pure white sheet, so neatly 
folded—crossed and re-crossed by such delicate 
characters—peruse it, Horace. 


‘Down East, May 2st. 

“Dear Hemenwav—You will perceive by the 
date of my letter, that I have not only reached 
my journey’s end, but am at once participating 
in some of the rules and regulations of these 
famous country folk. 1 have risen this morning 
just two hours earlier than usual. I can hardly 
imagine where I am. It almost seems as if | 
had been transported from our old mother earth 
by some fairy hand, and landed in a world of 
beauty; you smile, but thus it appears to me 
this brightest of all mornings. P , the name 
of this little place, is a gem for quietness and 
good order; the houses are but few, but are 
universally characterized by neatness and good 
taste, each domicil boasting any amount of 
shrubbery; while tall, stately trees, mostly elms, 
dance and bow to each other across the one long 
street; and then these broad fields stretching 
away, smooth, green and velvety to the dark 
frowning woods, girdled in by a band of white, 
a ribbon of low cherry trees; not forgetting the 
fine view to be had of old Katahdin in his rough 
coat, pelted with strips of snow—all these things 
are so new to me, so beautiful, that I keep 
wishing you were here to make my joy a double 
one. And then my aunt (please excuse me for 
running from one thing to another so fast) is 
such a lady, born and brought up in the country 
too!—who would believe it? If I could only 
catch her smile and her sweet way of saying 
things, I verily believe you would think me as 
beautiful as Miss Talbot. By-the-way, cousin 
Jenny is absent off on a visit; I have felt sorry 
ever since I made acquaintance with this, her 
chamber—I am convinced she is a person of 
rare taste, but practical to a fault, I imagine. 
Don’t you think, Horace, she not only takes the 
, but reads it through, aunt says, files 
and preserves them all—oh, I know she is a 
queerity, and I long to see her. 

‘Last Sabbath I attended church, more out 
of curiosity, I confess, than anything else. I 
wish you could have seen the good folk crowd 
about my father after services, ‘old men and 
maidens fair,’ such shaking of hands, so many 
enquiries, and ‘is this your daughter?’ repeated 
and echoed on all sides—you may be sure I re- 
ceived a cordial welcome from all; and such 
glad-hearted smiles, it really made me feel un- 
comfortable, for I knew I was not worthy of it 
all. I do believe father’s heart is as young as it 
ever was, and ’tis so pleasant to be greeted as 
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the school-boy and young man always, though 
your hair is turned grey, and you have a grown- 
up daughter by your side. This set me to think- 
ing that people in the country keep their affec- 
tions purer, more uncontaminated than we of 
the city—there is not'so much to crowd in and 
turn aside their best feelings, making desert the 
by-gones of their lives. They do not get petri- 
fied by worldliness—Nature, like a kind mother, 
soothes the fretted system, and keeps the mind 
in a state of tranquil enjoyment, I never had 
so high an appreciation of my father’s character 
as since this visit. I do believe he worships the 
country, and how he can shut himself up in that 
dull counting-room, day after day, is more than 
Ican imagine. I asked him about it last night, 
‘Why, child,’ said he, pulling back my curls, ‘I 
couldn’t if it was not for this yearly holiday. I 
carry its freshness, gladness with me for a whole 
twelve-month. See this sprig of sweet-brier, I 
shall take it home with me, put it in my writing- 
desk, and when I look at it I shall see a blue 
sky, green fields, and a dancing rivulet—I shall 
be the little bare-headed boy that, years ago, 
gathered such for a dear mother, who has long 
since bid adieu to the storms of life. This is it, 
child, and when I die, let me be buried—not 
with the city’s dead—not where stately marble 
tells its false tales—but where forest leaves will 
whisper, and wild birds pour forth their songs 
of praise.’ This made me very sad, so putting 
my arms about his neck I nestled there—baby 
as I am—and he comforted me by saying such 
dear, holy things, such as one never expects to 
hear from what we call a worldly man; but you 
see, Horace, these business men have feelings, 
aspirations like the best, they are not all clay 
joined to earthly idols, there is a budding and 
blossoming of their spiritual natures oft-times 
hidden to the worldly eye: and it is only at such 
moments as these, we catch glimpses of the Eden 
often found, unguessed, in many a human heart. 
I am glad I came here. Do not think by this I 
am forgetting you. Tupper says, 


‘Absence strengtheneth friendship when the last 
recollections are kindly, 

But it must be good wine at the best, or absence 
shall weaken it daily.’ 


This will be a good proof for us. Write to me 
on reception of this. Believing me as ever, your 
own Emma.” 


“I am so glad she is enjoying all this,” soli- 
loquized Mr. Hemenway, throwing himself back, 
and shutting his eyes for a musing mood—‘*so 
glad,” and then his thoughts went ranging 
through the letter, and from thence, shall we 





say it? to Miss Talbot. Suddenly starting up, he 
seized his quill, and wrote the following in reply: 


“Emma Dear—You are a good girl to write 
me such a nice, long letter. I was glad to hear 
from you. It seems very lonely at the house; 
there is a little bounding figure that I miss sadly 
there, and a radiant face that used to greet me 
from the parlor windows. I half wish I were in 
P. with you. Did you know that I am grow- 
ing restless? and it must all be owing to your 
absence. I met Miss Talbot down street to-day, 
she has a magnificent walk, glides over the way 
like a stately queen. To-night I have an invi- 
tation to Mrs. B——’s, I shall probably meet 
her there. It will be next to seeing you. Will 
finish this in the morning. 

“A brilliant affair the party proved to be— 
but somehow I did not take my usual interest 
in the surroundings. Miss Talbot and I hada 
long tete-a-tete. There is no subject which she 
does not seem to be perfectly at home in con- 
versing upon: and then she touches everything in 
the right spot—jumps at conclusions as quickly 
as our Emma; and her smile is a perfect daguer- 
reotype of yours. What a pretty tableau you 
would make. I have been thinking if I was an 
artist, I would paint you both directly. How 
strange it is one can carry in their souls such 
rare pictures, while they cannot get outwardly 
the faintest imitation of them, either by lan- 
guage or pencil. Please write me again very 
soon, as you say everything with you is new: 
but here it is different. I should have to tell 
you what you already know were I to indite a 
more lengthy epistle. Hoping that you may 
tire of country life very soon, 

I remain yours, 





H. H.” 


Horace lazily folded the little note—slipped it 
in an envelope, and with one sweeping stroke 
wrote the ‘‘Miss Emma Holden’’-—put on his hat 
and sauntered down street to mail it. 

He sauntered to his room—plunged into his 
law books, but in vain, With an impatient 
stamp of his foot he caught up a late number 
of ‘*Peterson’s Magazine,” he reads hastily, then 
smiles, dreams, and goes on. ‘“‘True womanhood 
there!” exclaims he, as he finishes the article, 
and then carefully goes over it a second time. 
‘«Let me see, what is the signature, * Mary,’ too 
common—far too common, and yet as sweet as 
violets in spring-time. I will reply. What if 
we are strangers, our souls may meet.” With 
an earnestness unusual to him, he catches at the 
inspiration of the moment—his dark eyes grow 
luminous with condensed thought—he pauses 
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not till it is finished—he dares not review the 
pages, for fear cold caution, big-eyed prudence 
might step in and consign it to the flames. It 
was directed to the editor, and from thence for- 
warded to—Miss Talbot. 


“‘From Emma—I can hardly imagine, Horace, 
that three weeks have slipped by since I last 
wrote to you. But the fact is, I have been very 
busy, up to all sorts of mischief, as you will at 
once conclude. I believe I have not yet told you 
we have a neighbor, so near that our gardens 
join, a most estimable woman, Mrs. Dallas, a 
widow, and her only son, Frank Dallas. Now 
this said Frank is very handsome—any one 
would call him so—a fact which, I think, the 
gentleman is very well acquainted with. I 
always like to teaze these proud, reserved 
people, that set themselves up so far beyond 
our common understanding—but I had no idea 
of meeting such in the country. 

**Well, Mr. Dallas has called a number of 
times, felt it a duty, rather than a pleasure, I 
should judge from his manner of entertaining 
me. He can converse well and pleasantly, for I 


heard him talking with aunt yesterday—and so 
I said to myself, this Sir Stately shall talk with 


me too. This morning, as the fates would have 
it, I saw him take his book and seat himself be- 
neath that maple I described to you in my last. 
I had been flitting about the garden a whole 
hour; fairly aching to do something wicked. I 
don’t know what possessed me, but the moment 
I saw him, I bounded down the garden walk, 
trampling a grape-vine in my way, which I 
caught up for a skipping-rope, opened the little 
gate, and walked straight up to Mr. Frank, and 
took a peep at the interesting volume I had so 
many times seen him emerged in. Oh, Horace, 
I can’t help laughing now almost as heartily as 
I did then. He held his book bottom up—he 


turned very red—left me and entered the cot. § 


tage. I was sorry in a moment—but I wouldn’t 
have had him guessed it; so I went to gathering 
a bouquet from his mother’s flower-plots. After 
filling both hands, I seated myself on the vacated 
seat to arrange them. In a few minutes Frank 
appeared at the door. I fairly trembled when I 
saw he was coming toward me. ‘Miss Holden,’ 
said he, ‘will you excuse me for my strange con- 
duct? It is my right to speakfrankly, and you 
must hear me. I took that book merely as a 
pretence to watch you—I don’t know why I 
should,’ said he, pausing a moment, a bitter 
smile crossing his face, ‘only it was such a 
pleasure as one enjoys watching the coming 
and going of a humming-bird, momentary one 





cannot help wishing things so beautiful were 
endowed with souls.’ 

“I looked up. I don’t know what I might 
have said, had not merry voices struck my ear 
in the adjoining fields. As it was, I leisurely 
rose, brushed the leaves’ from my dress, tied my 
bouquet with a wisp of grass, and laying it down 
on the unlucky volume, bid Frank good morning, 
and quickly joined the little group, and was soon 
busy in weaving wreaths of clover and butter- 
cups for them. I do not know why I should care, 
but I have not felt quite as happy since. It is 
strange how little things will annoy one. Write 
soon. The same Emma.” 

‘*Later—You will hardly believe it, Horace, 
but Frank Dallas and I are becoming very good 
friends. Silence is’ sometimes the best, the 
strongest thing in the world. It is said to de- 
note a wise head, but I rather doubt that in 
most cases. A great many of these still sort of 
people have the credit of much more wisdom 
than they possess. The fact is, a person will 
generally talk if they have anything to say; and 
when I meet with one who can, or will only give 
a yes and a no to everything, with a smile here 
and a stare there, I invariably class them with 
the empty-minded. Why, the soul that is full, 
can no more help singing than my canary at 
home, when the sunshine streams into his cage 
at early morning. Thought as readily clothes 
itself in words as yonder rose-bush does with 
buds; but a certain impulse (you know I ama 
slave to that king, Impulse) sealed my lips the 
other day that has accomplished wonders—made 
Sir Stately look upon me as a much wiser person 
than he at first imagined, and also humbled him- 
self in the slight vanishing of the very good 
opinion he has ever entertained of Mr. Frank 
Dallas. He has acted the gentleman ever since. 
I love to hear him talk when he loses sight of 
self, his language flows forth in such pleasing, 
sparkling ripples; and I should be doing him in- 
justice, did I not add he has awakened in my 
mind latent thoughts never before stirred—given 
me clearer views of life and its numerous re- 
sponsibilities—a keener relish for the good and 
true. A new world seems gradually opening to 
my vision—but I can talk all this to you much 
better than I can write it. 

‘* By-the-bye, I’ve learned a wonderful secret. 
Frank and Miss Talbot are friends—from some- 
thing aunt let fall the other day, I imagine some- 
thing dearer; but I don’t believe they are half 
as well suited to each other as you would be. 
You perceive the dream still influences me in my 
opinion: perhapsI am wrong. Yours, 

Emma.” 
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September 28th. 

“My Dear Emma—I have much to say to 
you—much to confess—but I know you possess 
a warm, loving heart, that can and will overlook 
a great deal in one dear to you. When I first 
met with Miss Talbot I was pleased with her, 
even as you were; I did not then think of falling 
in love, as the saying is—I thought my heart 
safe in your keeping. There existed in my mind 
a wonderful resemblance between you two—a 
resemblance that vanished not upon acquaint- 
ance; and yet I, who have often boasted of my 
unchangeableness, learned to love her the best. 
But, Emma, dear, though I have been false to 
you in feeling, my lips have never uttered the 
words burning in my heart. Your last letter 
brought a dark shadow, awoke me from a dream 
of bliss that I knew not before I was indulging 
in. To-day I have been calmly reviewing the 
past—I see my folly—can you forgive me? It 
is much to ask, I know, but your love may yet 
be my life-long blessing. May I not come to 
you immediately ? a. oH.” 

“P, 8.—I have just learned that Miss Talbot 
left for her home, yesterday; and, Emma, she 
was from the country—my foolish prejudices 
have all vanished.” 


Emma read the letter, while her little foot beat 
& merry accompaniment. Looking shyly up to 
her cousin Jenny, who had arrived a few days 
before, she seemed hesitating whether to speak 
ornot. ‘What is it, coz?” said her companion, 
the bright crimson receding from her cheeks. 

“Oh, something so good—just the same as a 





dismissal from an old lover of mine—and I was 
on the point of writing him one, only delaying 
for fear of wounding his feelings, just as if men 
were endowed with such inconvenient things. 
But tell me first, I have a right to know, do you 
love Horace Hemenway ?” 

The beautiful girl hid her face in her hands. 
It was enough. Emma threw the letter in her 
lap, and kissing her cousin, was the next minute 
singing and dancing in the garden below. 

“Oh, our humming bird!” cried Frank Dallas, 
throwing down his book, while his whole coun- 
tenance seemed radiant with a new feeling— 
‘*where now, Emma?” 

“Isn’t it nice? I haven’t got to write it—and 
oh, it is so funny—just as we wished. They do 
love each other. It seems just as if I would like 
to die now, I’m so happy—so glad.” 

‘*What—and leave me?” 

“No, no, I didn’t mean that—this is a dear, 
good world after all. Do you suppose we could 
be any happier in heaven?” 

The soft, grave voice that answered, at once 
modulated her joyousness, and gave birth to 
deeper, truer feelings of thankfulness. 

Approaching footsteps sounded on the gravel 
walk. Mr. Hemenway stood before them. 


“Mr. Dallas—Horace—you will find Miss Tal- 


bot, or rather cousin Jenny, in the parlor. Are 
we not sufficiently punished?” said she, taking 
his hand, and looking up archly into his face, 
“both victims to a country love—but go.” Mr. 
Hemenway needed no second bidding. 

Why prolong our story? It only proves how 
easy a thing it is to change one’s mind. 





MAY ANDI. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Tae long hot day was almost done, 
The sun hung low.in the West, 

And the golden clouds sailed slowly along 
O’er the distant mountain’s crest. 

The fiery heat of the day was quenched 
By the cool, soft evening air, 

That gratefully kissed my round, brown cheek 
And wantoned among my hair. 

The fragrant scent of the half-dried hay 
Gave sweetness unto the breeze, 

And I snuffed it oft as I stopped to rest 
There under the apple trees. 

The merry hay-makers returned to their homes 
Ere the stars came out on high, 

And no one was left in the hay-field now 
But beautiful May and I. 





Enraptured, perchance, by the glorious scene 
That hung in the distant West, 

And loth to leave so pleasant a spot, 
We lingered behind the rest. 

With forehead bared to the evening breeze 
I leaned on my rake and sighed— 

The current of feeling I strove to stay, 
But I failed to check its tide. 

As silent I stood, a little warm hand 
Crept lovingly into mine, 

And something as closely clung to me 
As unto the oak the vine. 

I could see the face that lay on my breast, 
And the tear that gleamed in her eye, 

And I heard her whispering lowly thus, 
“December, why dost thou sigh?” 
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“T sigh”—it was thus I replied to her— 
“To think of the world’s cold scorn 

For him whose task but ends with the night 
That began with the early morn. 

No matter how noble by nature is he, 
If fortune compels him to toil, 

He is crushed to the earth like a creeping thing, 
And reckoned the rich man’s spoil.” 

She clung to my bosom and said to me, 
“Ts not the love of a few 

Fond hearts a boon that is dearer far 
Than the world’s applause to you? 

If love is something that gladdens the heart, 
Let sighing be heard no more— 

If loving is wealth, a millionaire thou, 

* So bounteous is thy store.” 

I folded her close to my fluttering heart, 
And my spirit forgot its care 

As I looked on the delicate girl in my arms, 
So loving, so young, and so fair. 

And I said to her thus, “Thou answerest well; 
The truth of thy words I see: 

The love of a few is dearer far 
Than the whole world else to me. 

For wealth is but a cankering care, 





Applause but a fickle breath; 

And what is renown that wakes to life 
Long after one sleeps in death? 

I seek for the love that will warm the heart 
With its Heaven appointed flame: 

Give unto me this and I ask no more 
For fortune, applause or fame.” 

“Tis the will of the gods,” she whispered to me, 
“That what thou requirest be given: 

If happiness ever may spring from love, 
Thy life is a perfect Heaven.” 


aR x * * * * * * 


She was the love of my early youth, 
Her’s was the hand that lighted 

The first warm hopes in a virgin heart— 
Woe’s me! how soon they were blighted! 

Death touched her eye with his iey hand 
And sealed it up forever— 

It was long ago her light bark crossed 
The waves of the Turbulent River. 

But I cannot forget that beautiful eve 
In the orchard among the hay, 

Nor the awful grief that seared my soul 
At the early death of May. 





MEMORY’S WALLS. 


BY ANNA LEE. 


THERE are many faithful pictures 
Brightly traced on memory’s walls, 

Where upon the speaking canvass 
Light and shadow often falls. 

There, with beamy sky as cloudless 
As the morning’s rosy gleam, 

Or, perchance, ail dim with shadows, 
Fitful as a poet’s dream. 


One has caught the morning’s splendor, 
One the gorgeous sunset light, 

And another has the shadows, 
And the starry crown of night. 





But o’er all the light is falling 
Of a hope that cannot die, 
For the bow of promise resteth 

On the darkest midnight sky. 


There are cheering words and loving, 
Cherished jewels rich and rare, 

Memories as fond and priceless 
As a mother’s earnest prayer. 

And no earth-stains gather o’er these 
Pictures to the spirit given, 

For on Memory’s walls are painted 
Many a passing glimpse of Heaven 





FIDELITY. 


BY J. H. M’NAUGHTON. 


Tue voice of faithful friend, to my lone ear, 
Is like the welcome sound of distant rill 
That haunt’s the stagg’ring caravan’s career, 

As on the sands the ghostly camels kneel! 
Oh, friend! thy voice to me’s the tone 

Of home-brook sweet, and rivulet, 

That Mem’ry beareth hence to greet 
The thirsty trav’ller in a torrid zone! 





Thy voice doth echo in my bosom’s cell 
Like evening bell within a corridor! 
It echoes in my soul as in the shell 
Old Ocean echoes in his murm’ring roar! 
My heart doth vibrate with thy song 
Like aspen leaf in th’ evening breeze; 
As moonlight midst the trembling trees 
So comes thy gentle voice my thoughts among! 
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THE VEILED PORTRAIT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND WIFE.” 


In examining, the other day, the journal of 
an old physician, one of my most esteemed 
ancestors, I came across the following singular 
story. The manuscript was quite yellow and 
faded, and my imagination had often to supply 
a part of a sentence, but I will give it as it was 
originally written, as nearly as possible. 

August 12th, 1748.—Last night I was called 
to the death-bed of one of my first patrons, and 
the visit, with its strange, closing scene, has 
* called up a host of recollections. I can scarcely 
write, my mind is so impressed with wonder 
andawe. Death, the great revealer, has passed 
within my sight and opened a strange history to 
my view. 

Fifteen years ago, just graduated from my 
medical studies, I removed to the West, and 
established myself in the village of Lynn. I 
was an entire stranger in the place, and wholly 
inexperienced in my profession, but by my na- 
tural frankness of manner I trusted to gain 
friends, and by my attentions and skill, I hoped 
to give satisfaction to my patrons. I took rooms 
in the house of a widow lady who kept quite a 
family of boarders. These were mostly students 
like myself, and made for me a most congenial 
circle of acquaintance. 

I had been there six weeks, when one day, as 
I was going down to the supper-table, a door in 
the upper hall, near the stairway, suddenly 
opened, and the landlady beckoned tome. Won- 
dering what she could wish of me, for my board 
bill was punctually paid, I turned and entered 
the chamber. 

‘*Miss Ross is quite sick to-night, and I have 
persuaded her to call you,” said my landlady, 
and, without farther introduction, she led me to 
& sofa at the end of the room, on which a lady 
was reclining, wrapped in a black velvet shawl. 
I was much surprised, for though I had staid 
closely in the house, waiting for business, ever 
since my arrival, I was until now ignorant that 
the widow had a lady boarder. I took a chair 
by her, and while questioning her as to her 
symptoms, scrutinized with much curiosity her 
personal appearance. 

She was a tall, very pale woman of about 
forty, as I should judge, and had evidently in 
her youth been very beautiful. Though thin 


and faded, her complexion was of a pure marble 
whiteness, and her features fine and regular. 
Her eyes were black and piercing, with a slightly 
disagreeable expression, so that I did not like to 
meet them. They indicated a passionate tem- 
perament, while her full, firm lips indicated an 
equally strong will and ungovernable pride. She 
wore mourning garments, but they were very 
rich, and the single ring which glittered on her 
hand was a valuable diamond. The room too 
was very unlike the simple chambers furnished 
by the students and myself. The floor was richly 
carpeted, the coverings of the sofa and chairs 
were of purple velvet, and the walls were hung 
with paintings. 

I discovered that Miss Ross, as my landlady 
called her, was threatened with a fever, and I 
gave her a potion which I had confidence in as a 
speedy relief. I sat a few moments by her, then 
rose to bid her good evening, for her manner of 
haughty reserve did not invite to sociability. As 
I turned to leave the room she called me back. 

‘You will make no mention of this visit, 
either in this house or elsewhere,” she said, in 
a tone less of request than command, and I fan- 
cied that something like a flush rose to her 
cheeks, as she fixed her piercing eyes on me. 

“Certainly not, if such is your wish,” I re- 
plied, and paused a moment, half expecting to 
hear an explanation of this unusual request. 

“T will trust you, Dr. Ware, come again to- 
morrow,” she said, and with a motion of her 
hand she bade me good night. 

This brief visit and the parting injunction of 
my patient, strangely haunted my imagination, 
and when I sat down to the table with my fellow 
boarders, I longed to ask if any of them had seen 
the mysterious lady. But my promise restrained 
me, though even when I went to call on sweet 
Alice Hudson, as was my custom of an evening, 
that pale, proud face would constantly flit before 
my fancy. Alice noticed my moodiness, and 
played her gayest songs for my amusement, but 
not even with her could I wholly forget the 
strange influence. 

The next day I went at the same hour to visit 
my patient. I tapped on the door, and her voice 
bade me enter. She was sitting up in her easy- 





chair, the velvet shawl thrown carelessly back, 
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revealed a noble form. She motioned me toa 
seat beside her. 

‘Your medicine has cured me,” she said, 
slightly smiling. ‘I must compliment you as 
skilful for one so young.” 

‘The case was not a severe one,” I suggested, 
with a little diffidence. ‘Yet I fear, madam, 
you would have had a fever to-day if you had 
not taken a preventive.” 

*T feel sure that I should,” she replied. ‘‘ And 
what I like in you is, that you did not, as some 
of your profession do, help on my fever for the 
sake of more fees. You might easily have done 
it. Why didn’t you?” 

**Miss Ross!” I exclaimed, with a flush of in- 
dignation, ‘‘you have a strange opinion of phy- 
sicians.” 

**T have seen more of the world than you,” 
was her quiet answer. ‘But do not be angry. 
I feel under deep obligations to you.” 

I rose to go, but she detained me. ‘Sit awhile 
with me, this evening,” she said. ‘You have 
been to tea, have you not?” 

“Yes; an hour ago, but why——”’ 

I was on the point of asking why I had never 
seen her at the table, but remembered the short- 
ness of my acquaintance and checked myself. 
She, however, understood my hesitation. 

**You were going to ask why I do not go to 
the table and mingle with the family. Iam out 
of the world. I mingle neither in its work nor 
pleasure, nor in any of its customs. They have 
no charm for me, and have had none for many 
years. No one knows me, and I wish to make no 
friends. You can afford to be sociable with me 
for an hour, for I shall not trouble you again.” 

I asked no more questions, for I perceived 
she had told me all she would of herself, but I 
obeyed her wish and was social with her. I 
examined her books, of which she had many. 
They indicated a highly cultivated taste. Most 
of them wefe in German, a few in Latin, a few 
old English and Spanish authors. Glancing over 
the pages, I observed the initials E. H., written 
on the blank leaves of several volumes. A sus- 
picion flashed across my mind that Ross was an 
assumed name, and her manner of reserve and 
mystery tended to deepen it. I resolved to re- 
member these initials; at some future time they 
might throw some light on her history. I longed, 
but dared not question her of the past. 

From her books I turned to her pictures. But 
no sooner had I observed them, than my eye was 





ne 


“You would like to see that portrait!” she 
said. ‘I think I can promise you that if you 
live longer than I do, you can see it.” 

I spent more than an hour with her, and then 
bade her good evening with a feeling of relief. 
It was like going out from a haunted chamber. 
As I left the room, she slipped a gold piece into 
my hand for my fee, and again thanked me for 
my services. 

I lived in that house a year longer, but I did 
not see her face again. She never came to the 
table or the parlor where the other boarders 
assembled. She never left her room in the day 
time. Sometimes when returning from a night 
case, in the dim grey of the morning, I recog- 
nized her tall form, in its dark garments, going 
across the fields on a morning walk: but her face 
was always turned from me. And every Sabbath 
evening, thickly veiled, she attended the evening 
service. 

At the end of the year, I married my beloved 
Alice, the daughter of the village clergyman. 
On my wedding eve, as I was leaving my board- 
ing-house for the last time, (for I had prospered 
so that I had bought a neat cottage and fur- 
nished it in readiness for my bride) Miss Ross 
met me upon the stairs. She took my hand with 
@ quick grasp and put into it a beautiful brace- 
let of pearls. 

“Give this to your bride,” she said, hurriedly, 
“but mind, it is a gift from you and not from 
me—remember!” And before I could collect 
myself for a reply, she had disappeared in her 


chamber. 


I could scarcely proceed, so agitated was I by 
this strange occurrence. What interest had this 
singular woman in my Alice orin me? And why 
must I keep secret even from my wife the fact 
of my acquaintance with her? It was with a 
feeling of awe and dread which I could not with- 
stand, that I placed the costly gift on the fair 
arm of my bride; and when her smiling blue eyes 
looked into mine with such a pleased surprise, I 
longed to tell her all I knew of the mysterious 
giver. 

Just opposite our own cottage lived Alice’s 
father and step-mother; her own mother, she 
told me, had been dead many years. Mr. Hud- 
son was a man of very reserved habits, yet of a 
benevolent disposition. Toward Alice he was 
always tenderly affectionate; between him and 
his seeond wife there was little sympathy, yet 
she was an amiable woman, and endeavored to 


struck by a large painting, in a richly gilt frame, { please him to the best of her ability. I often 
which hung over the mantle, and which was ; thought that there was some grief preying upon 


covered by a curtain of black silk. She saw my } 
$ that there was some sorrow of the past which he 


glance of surprise and curiosity. 


his mind which was unknown even to his family ; 
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could neither forget, nor confide to another. , 
He would sit_ musing for hours, heedless of the } 
of conversation going on about him, and | 

f roused from his reverie to real } 

geen his face wear a strangely ; 


‘toy questioning, said he had } 


my mind; yet I had never before suspected him 
of the slightest prevarication. 

T remembered this incident, and told it to 
Alice that evening, as she rocked her child by 
our vine-covered door-way. She looked sur- 


: prised and thoughtful, and could not but think 


it strange her step-mother had suddenly grown 


un $0, and she thought he had never romantic, but she did not doubt the truth of her 
mourning for her mother; that often, } ; : father’s reply. 


s they were alone, he would talk to her of 
mother’s beauty and rare attainments, His 
first wife had been a gifted woman, superior in} 


eital qualities to most of her sex, but I fe! t} 


> that &ffectionate remembrance of the dead could } 


From that morning he rapidly grew worse. 
Sometimes his mind wandered, and then the 
name always on his lips was Eleanor. 

“Is she come?” he would say, looking about 
him with a wild mournfulness. ‘She promised 


not alone weigh down a mind of such strength } to see me once more—to let me hear her voice 


as bis. ‘The more familiar I became with him, § 

the Warmer my attachment grew for him, and} : 

ee éonvinced that he was haunted ; : 

al recollections. ; 

much of his time with us; often, ; 

@ Summer day, coming to our little garden ; 

)write or think upon his sermons. When our ; 

" fittlé girl was born he seemed drawn toward us} 

by a new tenderness. We named it Eleanor, in 
meniory of his first wife, and from that day it; 

‘peemed to us that the child had the first and best § 3 

place in his heart. 

Three years after our marriage, Mr. Hudson 
suddenly grew ill. I attended him, and watched 
nay oneal tantly during his brief sick- 

r than usual, one morning, 


i toom, I found a splendid bouquet lying 
‘bis table; White and blush roses, heavy 
water lilies, and rich pansies, of gold and purple 
hues, As I entered abruptly, he made a motion 
to coneéal them, but meeting my glance he only 


laid them upom the outside of his bed. I ap- 
proached, and while standing by his bedside, 
carelessly took the'flowers in my hand. 

“These are beautiful!” I said. ‘It cannot 
be that Alice has brought them to you so 
early.” 

“No,” he answered, taking them rather } 
eagerly from my hand, ‘Alice did not give me} 
these; my wife brought them in to me.” 





Oh! why was I so rash and she so 
I know it. I 


once again. 
proud? She always loved me. 
believe it all now, dear Eleanor!” 

And then he would murmur sadly, ‘It is too 
late, Eleanor—too late, and I must live alone. 
No one loves me as she loved me. Poor Eleanor!” 

From such melancholy wanderings he would 
be aroused, and look with a quiet resignation 
around, saying, only, in answer to our questions, 

“*T have been asleep, and dreaming.” 

When he had been three weeks ill he seemed 
growing better. His mind ceased to wander, 
his manner was cheerful, and he appeared again 
like himself. One evening he declared himself 
able to sleep without watchers, and urged us all 
so strongly to retire, that we yielded and left 
him alone. After a restless night, I arose as 
early as it was dawn, and hastened to his room. 
I approached his bed-side quickly, but there I 
stopped, and gazed in breathless silence upon the 
scene before me. Mr. Hudson lay dead, with a 
serene smile upon his lips, and in his folded 
hands I saw again a beautiful garland of flowers! 

Years passed. The grass grew over his grave, 
and new cares and new joys made us forget our 
mourning for him. But often, in the wakeful 


: hours of night, that solemn picture would float 


before me, and I tried in vain to account for its 
; seeming mystery. 
In the meanwhile, Mrs. Hudson had married 


I said nothing more, but the little circum-} again, and removed to a distance, and we, too, 


stance struck me as singular, for Mrs. Hudson { had removed to an eastern city, where our little 
was the last person from whom I should have} Eleanor, now rapidly growing up, might have 
expected such a gift. True, she was amiable, : better advantages for education. We have always 
and kindly disposed, but sentiment was no part} made every effort to cultivate and enrich her 
of her nature. She loved only the useful; the } mind, deeming that the best method of ennobling 
beautiful she did not comprehend. It was not } her character. 

like her to rise at five o’clock and gather flowers } > Last night, a stormy December evening, as I 
for her sick husband ; she would prefer steeping } | sat by a good coal fire, reading German with my 
herbs for him over the kitchen fire. His ap-} daughter, the door-bell was suddenly pulled 
parent eagerness to conceal them, too, made his : viole ently, and I went myself to answer it. A 


explanation of their presence very doubtful to; servant man stood there, drenched with snow, 
Vou. XXXII.—11 
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and, in hurried accents, besought me to go to 
his mistress, who was dying. 

I looked out into the night. The storm was 
increasing, and my warm fire, and the society 
of my family, seemed never so irresistable. 

‘Is she really dying?” I asked. 

‘Yes, sir, they say she will never see the 
morning.” 

“Then, my man, there is no need of my going. 
She will be better with only her friends about 
her. I cannot do any good.” 

The man looked up eagerly into my face. 
‘Are you not Dr. Ware?” he asked. 

«That is my name,” I replied. 

“And did you not once practice in the West? 
In a village called Lynn?” 

“Yes,” I answered again, with some wonder. 

“Then, sir, you must come to my mistress. 
It is not that she thinks you can save her, but 
she wants to see you, and your wife is to come 
with you. She bade me say she had something 
to tell you.” 

I said no more, but immediately set out, ac- 
companied by Alice, who wondered greatly at ¢ 
the unusual request. The man walked on by 
our side, serving us as a guide. We traversed 
several streets, and, at last, stopped at the door 
of a brown stone house. Before I could read } 
the name on the silver plate, a woman opened } 
the door, and led us by a broad staircase to a 
lofty and richly furnished chamber. Here we 
waited while she entered an inner apartment. 

As I warmed myself, standing by the fire, 
something struck me as familiar in the appear- 
ance of the room. Where had I seen that 
mosaic table, those antique books, those rich, 
softly colored paintings? Imusedinvain. The 
silver vases on the mantle, the statuettes in 
niches of the wall, the very pattern of the Tur- 
key carpet was familiar to me. Yet I could not 
make myself remember when, or where I had 
seen them. Suddenly, turning around, I saw 
hanging over the fire-place a gilt-framed picture, 
covered with a silken curtain! : 

Then all flashed upon me. I saw again, in 
memory, the chamber in my old boarding-house; 
the pale, handsome woman who sat there. It 
was Miss Ross who had sent for me. 

I was now summoned into the next room, and } 
there, as I expected, on a bed of snowy whiteness, 
lay the strange lady, who had once so troubled 
my imagination. I went to her and took her 
hand. 

“I am sorry to find you ill, Miss Ross,” I 
said, quietly. She looked at me earnestly. 

‘You recognize me, then. I am glad you re- 
member. Is this Alice?” 





we. 





Yes,” I answered, and Alice and I sat down 
by her bed-side. She had grown old fast in the 
years which had elapsed since our last meeting. 
There were deep lines about her keen black 
eyes, yet they had lost none of their keenness, 
and the mouth, though thin, and closely drawn, 
yet retained traces of its former beauty. She 
looked at us both intently, but when her eyes 
met those of Alice, there was a sweetness and 
tenderness in their expression which I had never 
seen before. 

**T am going to tell you something,” she sa:d, 
‘¢which may make you feel sad, but cannot aow 
make youunhappy. I know that your happiness 
is secure, in your mutual love for each other, 
and for your beautiful child. I have wa‘ched 
you, Alice, ever since you were a babe iu the 
cradle, and I have watched you, Dr. Ware, ever 
since the day you began to love Alice. I have 
always been near you since, and I know you are 
worthy of each other. : 

«Long ago—I am old now, and this happened 
when I was very young—I became attached to, 
and soon married, a young man whom I shall 
call Lewis. 

“TI understand your look of surprise. Iam 
not Miss Ross. That is a feigned name; my 
real one you will know an hour hence. 

“*T was the only and indulged child of wealthy 
parents, and, from my childhood, beautiful, 
capricious and proud. Accustomed to having 
every wish obeyed, the least opposition made me 
resolute in my will, My acyuaintance with 
Lewis was contrary to the desires of my parents; 
they urged me to give him up, and I, seeing they 
would never consent to our union, fied with him 
from their displeasure. He was a wild young 
man, but I did not care for that, since he was 
handsome, gifted, learned, ard knew how to dis- 
play every accomplishment to the best advan- 
tage. 

«‘But I was his equal, even in learning. No 
pains, no expense had been spared in my educa- 
tion, and how I gloried in the consciousness that 
I was fitted to be the companion of such a mind 
as his. 

“We loved each other ardently, and life, 
viewed by the light of our enthusiasm, promised 
only happiness. My husband had studied medi- 
cine, and began practice in a small village at 
distance from my native city. We were poor, 
and our style of living was very different from 
that to which I had been educated; but I found 
perfect contentment in my husband’s confidence 
and affection. 

‘‘In two years a babe was born, and life, from 
a wild romance, grew suddenly real. I loved 
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the child, and willingly staid away from all 
social enjoyments, to devote myself to it, and so 
did he love it, yet he was vexed that I could not 
now, at any moment he wished, leave my infant 
to join him in some amusement. He began to 
learn to do without me in his pleasures, and 
then, for me, began the bitterness of life. 

“JT cannot tell you the trouble that ensued. 
Gradually his early habits of dissipation returned, 
until he grew reckless and passionate, and I im- 
patient and weary. Yet, even then, at intervals, 
he would be penitent, and, with the most ardent 
promises, would seek to regain my affection. 
But that he always had. I loved him more than 
all human beings, even when he wronged me 
most. I strove to win him back to home affec- 
tions; I implored him to pity his innocent child, 
even if he had no more love for me. He would 
be softened for awhile, would caress me, call 
me his good angel, but at the first temptation 
the wine cup would be lifted to his lips, and 
misery would follow. 

“One night as I sat alone, rocking my child, 
then a year old, and weeping over my sorrowful 
lot, there was a knock at my door, and a young 


. man, an old acquaintance and neighbor of my 


girlhood, entered. He brought a message from 
my father, now my only parent, who was dying, 
and had sent for me to come and receive his 
blessing and forgiveness. The words sent a 
thrill of joy through my heart. 

‘**«When shall I go?” I asked of young William 
Gray. 

““*Now,’ he answered. ‘I was bade not to 
wait for you an hour, but to bring you imme- 
diately back with me. To all appearances your 
father is on his death-bed, and he longs to see 
your face once more.’ 

“«*T will go instantly,’ I replied, and laying my 
babe in the cradle, I called my servant girl to 
watch her. I knew that Lewis might not be in 
before morning; and ere that time I could be a3 
good way on my journey. [I told the girl where } 
I was going, bade her take care of the child till 
my return, and leaving a message for Lewis, ex- 
plaining my sudden departure, I hurried away. 


In less than hour we were driving rapidly out ; 
I could scarcely wait for the $ 


of the village. 
changing of horses, so eager was I to embrace 
my dying parent. I thought of all his passionate ; 
fondness for me when I was a child, his pride i in} 
my brilliant and happy girlhood, my disobedi- 
ence, the reward of all his love. What if he 
should die before I reached him! 
was inexpressibly painful, 

«But, before the next sunset, and when within 
a few miles of my father’s residence, we were 


The thought 


suddenly overtaken by my husband, who, to my 
unutterable surprise, accused me of eloping from 
him with young William Gray, and commanded 
me to return home. I indignantly denied the 
shameful charge, and refused to obey his violent 
command Many words followed, bitter and 
stinging, on both sides, for he, in rage, persisted 
in his false accusation, and I, mortified and in- 
dignant, refused to turn back with him. At last, 
in defiance of his anger, I bade William drive on 
with speed, and 1 was soon within the shelter of 
my father’s house. 
‘I had intended to return the next day, but 
’ burning with a sense of injustice and wrong, I 
waited for Lewis to come after me and confess 
his error. He did notcome. Weeks passed, and 
in mental anguish which cannot be told, I waited 
for him to take the first step toward reconcilia- 
tion. My heart yearned toward him with all its 
early fondness—it yearned with love and pity 
too painful to bear toward my tender child, but 
3 pride, my ruling passion, would, as ever, domi- 
{meer over all my better feelings. I had been 
} insulted, and should I, by an attempt at recon- 
ciliation, the same as confess that 1 had been in 
error? No—lI had ever been true to him when 
$ he least deserved it; he had wronged me, and he, 
‘ not I, must sue for pardon. 
‘* My father died, and left me the heiress of all 

his wealth. How I longed to bestow it all on 
‘those beloved ones. The desire overcame my 
pride. I wrote to Lewis, explaining again the 
perfect innocence of my abrupt departure, telling 
him how I had waited and watched his coming, 
I informed him also of my sudden wealth, and 
’ begged him to come for me and share all that 
’ was become mine. The letter was haughtily and 
’ coldly returned without an answer. 

“Then all my pride awoke again, and I re- 
solved that if ever we were reconciled, it should 
be by his confession of injustice. I remained in 
; ; my father’s house, living alone, mistress of all its 
‘ now cheerless splendor. Months, years passed, 
Sand no word, no message from my husband, 
assured me that he even remembered my exist- 
; ence, till suddenly came the startling news that 
he had sued for a divorce. I scorned to oppose 
him; he proved to satisfaction my abandonment 
: of him, and I became that outcast in the world— 
$a divorced wife! 

; “This crisis past, my pride was shattered, and 
} remorse alone remained to me. Oh, if I could 
} have humbled myself, have gone to my deluded 
husband, and by tears and prayers besought a 











’ return of his love and confidence, ere it was too 
‘late! But’ now all my self reproaches were in 
} vain—he was separated from me forever, and the 
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child, as it grew up, was taught to believe me 
dead. Lewis told her no falsehood. I was dead 
to them and all the world beside. 

**Many years I lived alone, shut up like a her- 
mit in my gloomy mansion. Then came a deep 
longing, an irresistable impulse to see them once 
mere. They had been my idols through all, and 
though unseen and unheeded I must still wor- 
ship them. I sold all my possessions and went 
in search of them. I found them at last in a far 
western village, but how changed! That terrible 
event had altered my husband’s whole nature. 
He had laid aside forever his dissipation and 
folly, and in this silent corner of the world he 
was living an obscure clergyman. Within a few 
years he had married again, his child was grow- 
ing up in beauty and intelligence, and he seemed 
happy and at peace. 

**T could not see them face to face, for now it 
would only bring to them all misery and sorrow; 
but I hid myself under a feigned name where I 


could watch them unseen, and I shunned all § 


friendship or acquaintance that I might never 
come in their way. My daughter thought me 
dead; my husband—I call him mine for he never 
truly belonged to another—thought me still in 
my father’s homestead. 

** At last I knew that he was dying. In the days 
of our old love we had often gathered flowers 
together; and now, one early morning, I gathered 
a rare bouquet that I might seem like the Eleanor 
of old times, and watching my opportunity I 
entered his chamber. Had a spirit risen from 


the dead, he could not have been more overcome. 
I too trembled in my very heart with emotion, 
but I felt that my hour had come—that I had 
suffered and waited long, and now I must speak. 
I told him again the story of my innocence, as I 
had told him long ago, when he was too angry 
to believe me. I called God to witness that I 
had loved him unceasingly, even when neglected 
and wronged by him—that it was pride alone 
which had sundered us. I told him of the years 
I had lived within sight of his dwelling, unknown 
and unloved by human kind. His heart was 
melted; he forgave me, and with tears such as 
only a strong man weeps, he implored my for- 
giveness. A footstep approached and I fied 
away, for I had no desire to bring unhappiness 
to the woman who had taken my place. 

*‘Once more I saw him; he promised to be alone 
one morning to see me. Before dawn I went to 
him. They thought he died alone. It was not 
so. He breathed his last in my supporting arms. 
I folded his hands on his breast, I kissed his be- 
3 loved brow, I closed his eyes, and thanked God 
$ that unto me and not another, had been given 
this last, sacred duty of love. 

** Alice, my daughter!” 

Her lips faltered in the utterance, she sunk 
back and closed her eyes. 

Alice hung weeping over her bed. I stepped 
into the next room and lifted the veil from tbe 
picture on the mantle. It was a faithful por- 
trait, drawn by the pencil of memory and affec- 
tion, of Lewis Hudson, the father of my Alice. 








LINES WRITTEN DURING A THUNDER-STORM. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


I Love to sit alone and gaze 
Out on the night, 

When veiled are Luna’s silvery rays 
Each lesser light, 

Hid ’neath the dense funereal pall 
That shrouds the sky, 

And the storm gods deep thunder call 
Echoes on high. 


And when with lurid, flickering glance 
The lightning’s glare, 

And show the leaflets as they dance 
Upon the air; 

To see the ancient forest trees 
Toss up on high, 

Their hundred arms to greet the breeze 
That gambols by. 


And when the thunder’s solemn voice 
Peels from the cloud, 

And bids the mountains to rejoice 
And laugh aloud; 

To hear the everlasting hills 
Give back the roar 

That all their glens and valleys fills, 
From shore to shore. 


Oh! there is grandeur in a scene like this 
At such an hour, 

To make man feel his nothingness, 
His want of power; 

And show the might of Him who hurls 
The thunderbolt, 

At whose command the tempest furls 
His banner forth. 
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THE FIRE IN THE WOODS. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


‘“*Wuat! mounted already?” said Major Gor- 
don, as he rode up to the gate of Sweetwater, 
and saw Kate in the saddle. 

*‘Haven’t you heard?” answered Kate, as she 
arranged her dress, giving a brief nod, her whole 
demeanor full of excitement. 

“‘T’ve heard nothing.” 

“Not heard it? The woods are on fire. 
See!” 

As she spoke, she pointed with her riding-whip 
in the opposite direction to that from which her 
guest had come. 

The major, looking where she indicated, ob- 
served, far off, hovering over the distant swamp, 
a thick, black cloud, which, if the day had been 
more sultry, he would have supposed to be an 
approaching thunder-storm. 

‘As you’ve never seen a fire in the woods,” 
she continued, ‘I thought you'd like to go. But 
there’s no time to lose.” As she finished, she 
gave her horse the rein. 

“But are they not dangerous sometimes?” 

“Often. If the wind shifts, the flames come 
roaring down, frequently faster than a man can 
run. These pines, in a dry season, burn like 
tinder. It is no unusual thing for the conflagra- 
tion to rage till a heavy rain extinguishes it. 
Sometimes miles of forest are devastated before 
the fire goes out.” 

All this time, the major and his fair companion 
had been pressing forward, at a hand gallop. 
Before long, the smell of the burning woods, as 
well as the increasing clouds of smoke, betokened 
their near approach to the scene of the confla- 
gration; and in a few minutes, turning an angle 
of the road, they came in full sight of it, and 
checked their horses. 

Directly in front was a space, from which the 





plained the whole to him. A log-hut, the rudest 
in construction he had ever seen, located in the 


midst of this desolate tract, showed that the 


charcoal burners temporarily resided here. But, 
at present, no signs of human life were visible 
about the cabin. Indeed, the eye of the major 
did not rest on it, nor on the smoking mounds, 
for more than a second, the spectacle beyond 
being such as to fix his attention immediately. 

Back of the charcoal-clearing stretched the 
pine forest, like a wall of enormous reeds, som- 
bre and gloomy as death. Just as the major 
and Kate arrived at the turn of the road, the 
fire, racing before a brisk wind, had come into 
sight at the further end of the clearing. In little 
more than a minute, it swept across a tract of 
woodland nearly a furlong in extent. The flames 
had scarcely caught the lower part of a tree 
before they had run to its very top. Distance 
seemed to be no impediment to them, for, reach- 
ing a side road, they did not perceptibly pause, 
hut crossed it at once. Indeed, the dry, resinous 
trees appeared often to take fire without the 
contact of the elements, flashing into conflagra- 
tion from the heat alone. 

As the ocean of flame advanced, it tossed bil- 
lows of pitchy smoke up into the sky, while red 
forky tongues shot continually forth, and lapping 
the air for a moment, went out forever. Where 
the undergrowth had been left standing along 
the edge of the wood, or where there was a tract 
of wild grass, the fire, catching to it, whistled 
along with a rapidity the eye could scarcely fol- 
low. It was a melancholy sight to see the tall 
pines, the growth of a century, standing one 
moment green to the top; and the next, after 
writhing helplessly in the lurid fire, left black- 
ened and shriveled wrecks. The roar of the 


trees had been cut off by the charcoal-burners, 3 conflagration, meantime, seemed to pervade all 
employed in providing fuel for the neighboring $ space. Every instant it grew louder and deeper, 
iron-furnace. Here and there about this clear- {for the flames had now skirted along almost the 
ing, which was nearly a mile long and a half a ; entire side of the clearing, and were consequently 
mile deep, stood various smoking, semi-circular } directly opposite to our equestrians, within only 
mounds, like huge black ovens; while scattered ; half a mile. 

around, were to be seen conical piles of pine} For the first time it now occurred to the major 
Wood, some partially covered with earth, and $ that their situation might possibly become peril- 
some as yet entirely bare. Though Major Gordon } ous. He turned immediately to Kate, 

had never seen the process of charcoal making 3 She was eagerly regarding the conflagration, 
before, its different stages, as thus revealed, ex-}her whole attitude and air tate pm 
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abstraction. The quick, earnest words of her ; passage with a solid wall of fire; while rapidly 
companion aroused her, however, at once. spreading laterally, it threatened, in a few in- 
‘We shall be cut off by the fire,” he said, ‘‘if } stants, to engulf our equestrians. Blazing frag- 
we don’t fly for our liyes. As soon.as the flames } ments of bark were already falling arountl them: 
reach this end of the clearing, they will extend} the flames crackled sharper, and the roar deep- 
literally in our direction; for that is the course } ened. 
of the wind. Nota minute must be lost.” Heretofore, in seasons of danger, Major Gordon 
Kate scarcely waited to hear him out. At once } had invariably known what to do. There had 
she saw the truth of what he said, for she was; always been some possibility of escape, some- 
more familiar with the treacherous rapidity of } thing which, if tried, might perhaps avert death. 
these conflagrations. She turned her steed, and, } But now he saw no chance, however remote. 
with no answer but a look, galloped back along } He was like the miserable victim, who, bound 
the road they had come. hand and foot, is laid down in the path of the 
The horses had, for some time, been restless. } hideous Juggernaut, and who beholds, with chill 
But their riders, engrossed by the scene, had $ horror, the terrible machine advancing continu- 
not observed this, though mechanically quieting $ ally nigher. Yet he thought less of himself than 
them, from unconscious habit. The moment the ; of Kate. To see her perish before his eyes, and 
animals felt the rein relax, and found their} by a death so awful, he being powerless to assist 
backs turned on the nameless horror which had } her, wrung his soul. But his agony was not 
oppressed them, they gave way to their affright, { unmixed with a certain pleasure. From the 
and rushed onward with terror, the sweat start- ; deep recesses of his heart, surprising even him- 
ing on their glossy coats, and their distended nos- } self, there thrilled, in this crisis, a wild joy. He 
trils reddening with blood. Neither the major? could not pause to analyze it, but it seemed to 
nor Kate made any effort to check them. For} say that death was sweet, with Kate to share it. 
both now recollected that the road they were : Instinctively he looked at her, something of all 
following curved in toward the line of the fire, } this finding expression in his glance. Her eyes 
and that for a considerable time at least, they ; met his, in a long, full gaze, as if her whole soul 
would be approaching the conflagration, instead } was in it, a gaze which raised this sensation of 
of increasing their distance from it. In this ex- joy to one of absolute bliss. For a moment he 
tremity the same thought occurred to both. if almost thanked heaven for the calamity which 
was whether it would not be wiser to return; $ had broken down the barriers of conventionalism 
for, even in the event of being surrounded by and sex between them. The near approach of 
the flames, the clearing would afford compara-} death had revealed to him how much he loved 
tive safety. But each felt that already it was} Kate; and that look, did it not, he said, betray 
doubtful if they could regain the clearing, and; that she loved him as well? 
that nothing was left but to press on. Suddenly his companion cried, in a voice 
They looked at each other but did not speak, 3 almost inaudible from eagerness, 
for looks supply the place of words in great “‘T see a bridle path, I remember. Follow 
emergencies. Both read each other’s thoughts, } me.” 
_ and both said mentally that their lives now de-} As she spoke, she struck Arab with all her 
pended on the mettle of their horses. strength, so that he shot forward like a stone 
The air, meantime, was becoming so oppres-} from a sling, entering the forest, on the right, 
sive, that breathing grew difficult. The smoke} where the tracks of an old road were dimly 
and heat filled the whole atmosphere, and the} visible. The trees had so overgrown the way, 
terrified animals, now more unnerved than ever, } indeed, that Kate had to stoop to his neck, in 
were bathed completely in sweat, and began to } order to avoid striking the branches. Her com- 
exhibit a disposition to bolt aside. It was with} panion darted after her, burying both rowels 
the utmost difficulty that Kate could keep Arab’s } into his steed. 
head facing the approaching fire, the alarmed There was no sign, as yet, where ‘the path 
beast swerving continually. Selim, from having } would lead. It was evidently a temporary road, 
been trained to the battle-field, was less affrighted ; made by the wood-choppers long before, at some 
at the smoke, though, as terror is infectious, he} period when they were cutting rails or timber in 
also commenced to be unmanageable. ‘ the forest. There were scores of such tracks 
Precious moments were thus lost. Suddenly } traversing the woods, but their course was never 
the conflagration made its appearance, about } direct, and often they led back quite to the place 
two hundred yards in front of them, and crossing } whence they started. A person, unfamiliar with 
the road almost immediately, blocked up the ’ the particular road, might lose himself speedily 
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in its labyrinths. But the positiveness with 
which Kate spoke convinced Major Gordon that 
she had used the path before, and that it held 
out a possibility, at least, of escape. 

In confirmation of this, he observed that the 
conflagration, though pressing close on their 
left, moved in a parallel line with them. For 
several seconds it was a race for life and death 
between the advancing fire and the fugitives. 
On sped the horses, their muscles starting out 
like whip-cord, and the ground fairly flying be- 
neath their hoofs. But close and hot in pursuit, 
like hungry lions, whose breath already burns 
the flying hunter, the conflagration came leaping 
and roaring behind. 

Rushing through the forest in this way, Kate 


, had yielded to the impulse; for a second glance 
revealed a tree, lying right across their path, its 
branches forming a chevauz de frieze, while the 
thickness of the wood on either side forbade the 
hope of turning it. Meantime, the forest was 
shaking in the eddy which ran immediately 
before the fire; and looking back eagerly over 
his shoulder, he beheld the flames, only about a 
pistol shot behind, careering fiercely after them. 

But what was his amazement, and an amaze- 
ment coupled with the wildest delight, when he 
saw Kate rushing Arab at the tremendous ob- 
stacle before them. The leap was one, which, 
except in such an emergency, he would have 
: thought it suicidal, even for the best horseman, 
$ mounted on the finest of hunters, to attempt; 





and the major regained, after awhile, a spot} but Kate, not hesitating an instant, lifted her 
where the path widened, the road not being here } horse with a sudden cry of encouragement, and 
so much overgrown. They were now able to see; went flying over the impediment, just brushing 
that the way opened ahead into a broad, well-} its top as she passed. Quick as lightning the 
beaten highway, with several parallel wheel} major followed, driving his spurs deep into 


tracks, which crossed nearly at right angles to 
the horse path they were in. Never was harbor 
& more grateful sight to the mariner than that 


 Selim’s flanks, and cheering him on. 
They had escaped, by what seemed a miracle; 
for directly after the conflagration reached the 


white, glaring, sandy road to the major and ‘ fallen tree. There, checked by the width of the 


Kate. The latter glanced back over her shoul 
der, waving her hand as she dashed on; while, 
the former, in his excitement, found himself 
almost bursting into a huzza. The cheer, how- 
ever, would have been checked on his lips, if he 


} highway, temporarily, it seemed to rage more 


furiously than ever, roaring and leaping like 
baffled wolves that howl along the shore from 
which their prey has escaped. 
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Buns are bursting—birds are mating 
On this bright and happy day; 
April sees her sister waiting, 
Runs to give her hand to May— 


May, the joyous, sweet and simple, 
Youngest, fairest of the three; 
Lips of balm and cheeks a-dimple, 

To be made a queen is she. 


For the Day-king in his splendor, 
On the morrow’s dawning pride, 
Comes to claim this fair and tender 

Darling sister for his bride. 


Every blossom April watered— 
Every green and buddirg bough 

Shall along her path be scattered, 
Or be wreathed around her brow. 


Festive shouts shall thrill the wild wood, 
And to mimic regal bowers 
Shall the eager hands of childhood 





; Bring their wealth of May-day flowers. 





And sweet girlhoods witching glances 
Wander in the soft blue skies; 

And youths weave delicious fancies, 
Gazing in those upturned eyes. 


But the streamlets murmurous gushes, 
And the South-winds whispered tone, 

And the bird-songs in the bushes 
Sound as sweet for me alone. 


Ay! and whether is it better 
Letting elder loves grow cold; 
Bow our hearts to each new fetter, 

Or cling fondly to the old? 


Oh, the heart that hoards the fancies 
That have made its childhood gay; 

Will not ’neath a Siren’s glances 
Overlook the one far away. 


April, from thy dew-damp fingers 
I these violets take away— 
Whispering, as May sweetly lingers, 
“Think on her of yesterday.” 
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“Some time I'll write songs for you, mother,” 
said Alice Ray, coming in from her seat under 
the pear tree, and laying a book of childish 
poems in the book-case. A wreath of crimson 
leaves, with now and then a snowy bud of the} 

wax-flower, or a leaflet of unfaded green, lay 
among the ringlets of her brown hair, and her 
eyes were beaming with pleasure and love. 

“«Let me crown you, mother,” said Alice, as 
she lifted the shining wreath from her head. 

“TI think it more becoming to you and I am 
glad it makes you happy, dear,” said Mrs. Ray, 
with a smile of maternal fondness. 

*‘Are you not happy, mother?” 

“TI try to be, daughter, and so we always 
should.” 

“It’s because father stays so long that you} 
look pale and anxious, isn’t it, dear mother ?— 
why don’t he come, I wonder—he said when the 
leaves on the winter pear tree were crimson and 
those of the maple were orange and red—in the 
mild, dreamy days of Indian summer, then he 
would come again.” 

Alice went to the window and strained her 
gaze over the far stretching sea—its tireless on- 
slaught against rock and shore startled her; ‘I 
am afraid to look at the ocean, aren’t you, 
mother,” said she, ‘‘when father is away?” 

Weeks passed; a noble ship came into port 
and its gallant captain joined the home-circle 
like one snatched from a watery grave. There 
were gifts from other lands in that little cottage, 
and fruits and flowers from sunnier climes— 
there were glad hearts, too, and the earth-cup 
from which they drank held the sweetest nectar 
that life can boast. 


ake 


Years glided by, and the poet-child sang with 
a rich, enchanting voice. A new fountain had 
been *unsealed in her heart, and its sparkling 
waters gushed forth in the sunlight of another 
life. She had met Julian Danforth, and loved 
him with an earnest, abiding love—in short, he 
was the inspiration of her songs and the embodi- 
ment of her brightest dreams. 

Julian possessed one of those agreeable, win- 
ning — which captivate the heart even if 


} the judgment demurs, and there was about him 
ia certain transparency of character which the 
‘ teachings of manhood might overcome, impart- 
Sing to him the bearing of one better fitted to 
$embellish than strengthen life. His cultivated 
‘intellect and warmth of soul were as a shining 
‘ light wherever he went, giving him free access 
to circles of taste and refinement. 

But at length fraud and deception came be- 
‘tween them, laying barriers in the way not to be 
overcome in darkness—so Alice turned to her 
pen with a stronger devotion, and Julian, to the 
many avenues open to a well-filled purse and an 
eager, unsatisfied mind. 

‘Songs of victory may be sung on the wing,” 
but when an arrow has pierced the song bird’s 
heart, when low notes of suffering are heard 
3 from her sunless bower, and anon the song of 
’ hope and trust—the heart is stirred more deeply 
‘and its pulses beat with a truer throb. So the 
gift of Alice grew strong and pure in its minis- 
trations to the grief of others. 





aek. 


OrHEeR years passed by, and the sorrow of 
youth seemed wholly forgotten in the realities 
of the present, and fond parents rejoiced to see 
smiles of happiness on the face of their child. 
On such a day Alice wrote to her friend thus— 


‘“‘My Dear Carrire—I should have written 
you ere this, but the cares of the world came 
between my heart and pen—and I listened to 
their urgent claims; but to-day an impulse 
prompts me that I would not resist if I could. 
Last night within the sunny borders of dream- 
land I drank from the cup of yore: you remem- 
ber him who blent with all my earlier dreams— 
whose dark, speaking eyes could sway with such 
a magic power—ah, yes, Carrie, you remember; 
then you know this earth-light faded, and I 
sat down amid the shadows weary and alone; 
brightest amid the orbs of friendship your love 
and sympathy then shone forth; with one s0 
true I turn aside this afternoon from the dusty 
highway, and entering a green and shaded path 
wend my way up to the grand old temple sacred 
to friendship and love; entering its pearly gates, 
we pass up beside that imposing colonnade to sit 
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beneath the inscription—‘forever.’ How the 
temple-musi¢c soothes the worn spirit, and its 
Eden-like beauty makes glad the soul. Oh, 
Carrie, is it not holy and beautiful! But yes- 
ter-night, beneath that column whose golden 
letters proclaim ‘eternal love,’ there was even 
higher joy; yes, there we met; a shade of weari- 
ness and care was upon his brow and his tem- 
ples throbbed dull and heavily. I parted the 
locks back from his forehead and charmed away 
the pain—he smiled and said, ‘I am well again, 
dear Alice.’ The spell that bound me was 
broken and I found it was ‘alla dream.’ Alas! 
that from every hill-side and valley where 
humanity dwells, there should go up this sad 
heart echo, ‘all a dream.’ And is it not oa 
strange comment upon the human heart that 
after its sorrows have slumbered beneath the 
weight of years, and the ashes of its crumbled 
idols are hid by the greenness and beauty of a 
later growth—after its broken strings have been 
re-united and re-attuned, that music of the olden 
time will anon tremble upon the lyre—that the 
crushed idols will arise draped in brightness, 
and the seal of years be uplifted from its trust? 

“But I have learned useful lessons all the way, 
Carrie, and in this, at least, is the retrospect 
pleasant—that I have trusted the guiding Hand 
that has marked my way, believing that finally, 
it would brighten ‘unto the perfect day.’” 


IV. 

JuLiaN, after leaving the town of S——, tra- 
yelled Westward with the purpose of spending 
some time in the populous city of B——. Intro- 
duced into its wealthiest circles, he soon entered 
into all the excesses of fashionable life; he 
thought the vague unrest in his heart was filled, 
and the dazzling scenes in which he mingled 
shut out the vision he would gladly forget; and 
then the beauty of the reigning belle, Miss Eve- 
line Le Baron, was almost a marvel; she was 
tall and graceful, with teeth like pearls, a lily 
neck, incarnadine cheeks, and all the et ceteras 
of beauty in full development—all except a soul, 
but this defect was unnoticed. Her education 
had been finished after the most approved models 
previous to her travel abroad and final debut in 
society. She was an heiress, had refused a dozen 
offers, and been thrice engaged—and when this 
splendid equipage drew up at the door of Julian 
Danforth’s heart, what @ bewilderment of joy 
and ecstacy seized his whole being. He drank 
from the gilded cup, and who would have done 
otherwise even though he counted the sacrifice; 
80 in due time the nuptials were solemnized and 
the bridal tour taken, 


V. 

Five years of mingled joy and care passed by, 
when a dark shadow settled over Mr. Danforth’s 
dwelling, shutting out the brightest sunlight of 
life. 

On going out to ride one afternoon, Mr. Dan- 
forth had taken their only child, a promising 
$ boy of three summers: he was delighted with 
the drive, but persisted in throwing off his soft, 
furry mantle “it was so warm.” Before morning 
a heavy rattling in his throat announced the 
croup, and at night he died. 

Two months afterward Julian was walking 
leisurely home, just as the sun was radiating 
the west with a full tide of crimson glory. “I 
hope Eveline’s fit of ill-humor has passed off,” 
: thought he, ‘if not, she can enjoy it longer: 
‘I’ve flattered and yielded till I’m done—one 
might as well be the object of ‘her malice as the 
slave of all her whims and fancies, a part of the 
time, at least; we should have been penniless long 
ago if I’d followed her notions.” As he ascended 
the marble steps, how his heart yearned for the 
’ music of that childish voice forever hushed. 

‘sHave you seen anything of my slippers, Eve- 
line?” he asked, with a tolerable attempt at plea- 
} santness, as he entered their sleeping-room. 

‘¢How should I know anything of your slippers 
when I’ve been suffering all day with a blind 
headache?” she replied, pettishly. 

**It would be strange, I’ll admit, headache or 
not.” 

Mrs. Danforth reached her viniagrette, and 
after two or three inhalations, said, ‘I wish you 
would close that door, Julian, I don’t fancy se 
much air.” 

“IT do,” was the dry response. 

Mrs. Danforth saw her husband was gaining 
ground, but she always had a reserved weapon 
for every extremity. ‘I should think,” said 
she, ‘‘you’d remember the cause of poor Willie’s 
suffering and death—his last look of anguish 
haunts me constantly, but you can go down 
street and forget it all.” Julian drew on his 
second slipper and left the room in silence, 
though bitter thoughts were clamoring for utter- 
‘ance. Walkirg up and down the drawing-room 
she paused at the balcony, and the gentle south 
} winds fanned his burning cheek. A volume of 
}Shakspeare was lying in the window-seat—he 
* took up the gilded book exclaiming with a sigh, 
’ Poor man! married at fifteen!” 
$ A servant brought in the evening mail, and 
\ Mr. Danforth, half heartedly seated himself for 
$a glance at the papers: almost the first article, 
that met his eye, was a poem by “Alice Ray,” 
entitled, ‘“‘There’s Power in Prayer.” 
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«*T wonder if life has any burdens for her—it 
seems so from this,” he mused. ‘‘There’s power 
in prayer—I have never thought of this before, 
but it must be so—dear Alice, heaven bless her.” 

The papers slid carelessly from his hand to 
the carpet, and leaning back in his arm-chair, 
he listened to the swollen waters of the Missis- 
sippi, dreaming meanwhile of the present and 
the past: but new resolves and claims accom- 
panied those dreams, and a higher light was 
faintly glimmering in his soul. 

On a misty, autumn morning, Mrs. Danforth 
was sitting languidly in an elegant fauteuil, her 
head resting upon her slight hand. ‘You may 
dress my hair now, Hannah,” said she to her 
maid—*‘ but first close one of the window-shut- 
ters and the window, raise the shade a little, 
and then drop the lace curtain over it;” so the 
shutter was closed, the shade raised and the lace 
curtain dropped. 

Julian entered the room, and drawirg a bam- 
boo-rocker beside his wife, took a seat, ‘‘Where 
have you been so long?” asked she; ‘I didn’t 
know but you had gone a journey and forgot to 
mention it.” 

“IT found pleasant company and forgot the 
time—but forgive me, Eveline.” 

**] think the attractions are generally stronger 
abroad than at home,” replied the injured woman. 

Directly she said, ‘‘ Let us go to the opera to- 
night.” 

* **You are too weak, I am afraid, Eveline.” 

- #{No, 1 am not—and I shall so delight to wear 
my new cap; I think it’s very becoming, don’t 
you?” , 

Evening came, and Mrs. Danforth, though not 
recovered from a recent illness, was decided in 
going out, though the chilly, evening air forbade. 
A severe cold and settled cough were the results, 
~and in eight weeks she was no more. Then in- 
vited guests came to pay their last tribute to the 
deceased: the parlors were hung in crape, and a 
sombre gloominess pervaded every room. There 
was no light that death had not quenched—no 





living, breathing memories of unfading worth to 
linger like reflected glory of the future above 
that chill array of mourning. 

In the cold moonlight Julian stood beside her 
grave and wept—wept that life should be so 
thwarted, perverted, and the soul so dwarfed 
and fettered that the image of its sire should be 
well nigh lost. 


VE 

Tue winter months came and went, spring 
gladdened the earth and had left her throne for 
the summer Queen, when Julian, with failing 
health and depressed spirits, sought the quiet of 
his native town. 

Learning that Alice was still at home, he wrote 
her from the village inn, saying, 


‘Dear Atice—Though the influence of years 
has widely separated us, and perhaps erased from 
your mind the memory of our early friendship— 
all save its bitterness—yet I crave the privilege 
of numbering you among my friends; and may 
we not meet again under your parental roof? 

Truly your friend, Jutian Danrortu.” 


On a visit at the home of Alice one day, Mr. 
Danforth was seized with a paroxysm, so severe 
in its effects as to hinder his removal; but happy, 
peaceful days ensued for the invalid as life’s frail 
bark seemed nearing the eternal shore. Love and 
hope sat weeping by the river, when an angel 
from the Pitying One came that way and whis- 
pered, ‘It is I, be not afraid.” 

Awhile, and the life-tide arose—the bark almost 
lost amid the shadows floated earthward, slowly, 
wearily, but with a sure progress. And when 
another spring-time dawned, Julian and Alice, 
happy in the fulfilment of life’s hopeful dreams, 
departed for their Western home. 

It is often while pursuing the hidden paths of 
our pilgrimage, that we gather earth’s choicest 
fruits; and when our Guide and Teacher is the 
Infinite, we have only to follow on in obedience 
and trust ‘‘ His will concerning us.” 
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Tue wind blew chill through the winding vale, 
Through the woodlands roll’d a bitter wail; 
And the cold rain beat on the forest hill, 

And wildly dashed the mountain rill 


Alone, alone on the fitful breeze, 
O’er the swelling streams and writhing trees, 


A sweet bird soar’d on quivering wing, 
But the cold blast proved a bitter sting. 


Alas for the sad and woeful tale, 

The wind now moans through the winding vale: 
A lone bird rose on the storm-blast chill, 

But perish’d beside the dashing rill. 
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BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 





‘¢‘CHariig, do come and help me translate this 
verse of Uhland.” 

The speaker was a young girl, who silently 
and studiously had bent over a book of German 
verse; while her brother arranged his neck-tie 
in the mirror. 

‘*Oh, deliver me from your German: I am sick 
of it! Sanscrit’s the only language I care for 
now: when that.is mastered, I may fall back 
upon modern Greek.” 

‘“‘How scholarly we have become! But, 
Charlie, by-the-way, you seem to have dropped 
De Quincy along with German: you haven’t 
read a word to me for a week.” 

*T thought over the matter——” 

“That’s an improvement upon past habits: 
what might have been your sage conclusion?” 

‘‘That my sister Nell was becoming a positive 
blue-stocking; and instead of giving encourage- 
ment and help, I must begin to discourage these 
literary proclivities of hers.” 

An ironical smile passed over the maiden’s 
face—for she was by two years her brother’s 
senior—as she asked, 

“Suppose I do become literary and a blue- 
stocking, what harm?” 

‘For you, a single life: for me, an old maid 
sister: both evils to be avoided.” 

“‘Nonsense, Charlie, I can take care of my 
own lot; or destiny will spare me the trouble; 
so read on. We had almost reached the end of 
the third volume.” 

“Oh, I can’t find the place—looked for it yes- 
terday. Nell, is this blue neck-cloth as becom- 
ing as that one striped with red?” 

“TI like it better—because it matches my 
stockings, perhaps. Don’t fear but you look 
well enough, we are a handsome family, you 
know. Come, Charlie! Will you read?” 

“If I begin, some silly girl will interrupt us— 
come to show what a precious, lovely ribbon, 
or what a cheap ninepence-worth-of-lace she haa 
bought.” 

“We have only been interrupted once; and 


s 





**A bale of new cravats?” 

“Not even for that; and a pair of blue-stock- 
ings and German grammar added to the lot.” 

“Yet Sallie’s a bright little soul: too bright; 
she’s apt to grow reckless in her merry-making; 
and carry things beyond the limits of propriety.” 

‘You can’t instruct me about Sallie Kent; she 
plays with young mens’ hearts as a kitten plays 
with mice.” 

‘*Poor, tender hearts, they shouldn’t be played 
with! Mice have their holes, and hearts their 
hiding-places; both can be safe if they will.” 

“There’s your literary stoicism! I antici- 
pated the result, that day I caught you reading 
Plato, in the library. Presently I shall hear 
you exclaim, ‘If you ask in what I think happi- 
ness to consist, I answer, in listening to such 
discourses as thine, oh, Socrates; and in the 
practice of virtue.’” 

‘It were no bad reply. But as it happens, I 
was quoting the logic of Sallie Kent—not Plato, 
nor Socrates.” 

‘‘Well, she’s a fascinating puss, I acknow- 
ledge.” 

“What! Are you acquainted with her?” 

‘‘Not I; and for this very reason, I hurried 
out of the room so precipitately, that day she 
called. Do you suppose I'd spoil a flirtation by 
being introduced—by sober, stupid acquaint- 
ance?” 

‘“‘You speak in paradox: your meaning is 
more involved than my German nouns. Pray 
talk English, or else be so good as to translate.” 

‘*T can’t, little Nellie! Every art and science 
has a language all its own; inexplicable to out- 
siders. You don’t know how to flirt—and I’m 
giad of it, seeing you are my sister—not knowing, 
you must remain in contented ignorance ‘d 

‘‘That’s right, pause for breath.” 

“T was fastening my watch chain, in con- 
tented ignorance of phrases whose meaning such 
as Sallie Kent and I can spell intuitively.” 

“7,” that is, Mr. Charles R. Whellen; or C. 
Rounceville Whellen, as he chose to style him- 





then you needn’t have rushed away in such tre- $ self, was a youth of twenty-one; with a not un- 


pidation. 
duced? it was only Sallie Kent.” 


: 


Why did you not wait and be intro- ; intelligent face, a fair complexion, and light, 


luxuriant, curly hair. He was dressed as near 


“Ah, thereby hangs a tale! I wouldn’t be } the height of fashion as good taste would admit, 


introduced to that girl for——” 


perhaps a trifle nearer. He wore fine linen; and 
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cloth of fashionable, if not Tyrian dye; and gold 
of Ophir or California, wrought into heavy watch- 
trinkets; and on the Scriptural—nay, priestly— 
Onyx stone’ which adorned his hand, his white 
hand—the hand whose tender pressure had set so 
many weak hearts fluttering—on this stone were 
carved the crest and initials of C. Rounceville 
Whellen, Esquire, student and winner of hearts. 

He might have been described in fewer words. 
C. Rounceville was just the man to captivate 
maidens who lingered still in the earlier fire of 
their teens, 

Sallie Kent was young, with a fresh, bright 
face, a pretty hand and foot, a fairy-like form, 
and an elfish capacity and love for all manner 
of wild mischief. 

Like all inveterate coquettes, she had no faith 
whatever in mankind. An early disappointment 
in love had left her indifferent to the whole sex; 
and lacking sufficient strength of character to 
seek out other objects of interest, she amused 
herself with bewitching and then disappointing, 
such young men as had the evil luck to cross 
her path. 

**What walking,” sighed C. Rounceville, ‘‘and 
I must be at the rehearsal perforce, in spite of 
splashing my boots ” 

‘*Where lies the necessity?” asked Nellie. 

‘Ob, Sallie will expect me, be disappointed 
if I don’t appear. And this is the worst of you 
women, Nell; you’re apt to be, as Lord Byron 
said about his wife, ‘Confoundedly in our way.’” 

‘And as Lady Byron replied, ‘We can easily 
take ourselves out of it, then!’” 

‘*There’s the rub; you are so touchy, you are } 
not docile. A favorite horse will stand in his { 
stable and wait for us; or our dog will entertain ; 
himself when we have other business; but a : 
woman, forsooth, must be watched and humored } 
‘from morn till dewy eve,’ week in and out.” 


5 





“Exactly. I am not vain. I only describe a 
state of society, in telling what scores of pretty 
girls would give their last new dress for a smile 
from C. R. Whellen.” 

It was Nellie’s turn to laugh. ‘You foolish 
boy, name, if you can, a single attractive woman 
who cares a feather for you.” 

*‘Mrs. Belknap.” 

‘*Hush! the servants may hear. One can’t be 
too careful in speaking of a married lady, even 
in jest.” 

‘One may speak lightly, and yet be more 
careful than many married ladies are of their 
own good name. But I'll mention another, Sal- 
lie Kent.” 

‘Oh, she’d smile, for the sake of giving her 
frown force afterward. I wish your heart were 
as safe as that of Sallie Kent.” 

“Well, let us pursue our flirtation. I shall 
not marry the little creature, of course; but her 
pretty, tantalizing ways amuse and flatter me.” 

Our knight-errant came home from the re- 
hearsal, with a more complacent smile than 
usual upon his face. 

‘¢ Miss Sallie was not there, after all; and I 
might have been wroth in consequence, but for 
this note.” 

‘*You cannot mean that she has written to 
you, without obtaining an introduction first?” 

‘Read for yourself, little sister Propriety, 
and then tell how even you happened to chose 
Saltie for a friend.” 

“‘T can tell that without reading; from pity, 
because I think the girl has been wronged; and 
is so reckless now that she needs a counsellor.” 

‘Trust you for giving counsel. I am only 
surprised that she has the patience to listen.” 

‘*She does listen.” 

**A docile pupil then: let me read the note.” 

*« What’s on the seal?” 








LLL. 


“Only during, courtship. Once married, she; ‘‘Cupid with a pair of scales; in one a heart, 
will stand and wait, as docile as your horse or} in the other a money-bag; the money weighs, 
dog.” } the heart-scale kicks the beam. Now listen. 

**Married! You won’t find me fitting myself : **Somebody has a presentiment that nobody 
into the domestic harness in such haste, my { worth meeting, will be at the rehearsal this 
dear!” 3 afternoon ; and, therefore, somebody won’t ven- 

“So all men and young boys are apt to talk, ; ture through the mud. I’m sick to-day, ah’s 
until they find some girl foolish enough to sur-} me! as Portia says, ‘ My little body’s aweary of 
render herself as yoke-fellow.” this great world.’ I haven’t even the heart to 

C. Rounceville laughed. ‘It’s refreshing to } continue our flirtation: let’s be introduced the 
hear you speak, Nell, you are so unsophisti- { first time ever we met. [’ll tell you! to morrow 
cated. Why, don’t you know, that a handsome : I will happen in at your sister Nellie’s—you can 
young man has ten lovers where a handsome ; happen to pass through the room; after that 
young girl has two? While you sit here wrink- } sober acquaintance, and good-bye to fun. 
ling your pretty face over Plato, I have but to ‘*Would it were half as casy to say good-bye 
walk the streets, and 3 } to life and its vexations. Satuiz Kent. 





**Glean harvests of hearts?” * «To C. Rounceville Whellen, Esq.” 
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“If she cannot guard her own good name, 
should she expect a stranger to do it?” 

‘*T don’t know: I never studied logic. But 
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‘There! you can examine the handwriting: is ; 
it hers?” 

‘Undoubtedly. And to draw me into her 
schemes, when she pretends that my good ex-; come, Nell, I trust you with all of my secrets; 
ample is such an advantage to her.” $ tell me who writes the notes, and what they 

“Oh, never mind, let us watch the little} say.” 
coquette. She manoeuvres so skilfully that her } ‘* Perhaps I can find one: I saw Charlie thrust 
plots are well worth studying.” - into the card-table drawer. Ah, here it is, 

The morrow came; and with it Sallie Kent; } from a girl to whom he had never been intro- 





and C. Rounceville happened to pass through 

the room, and was introduced with all gravity. 
He did not remain long, pleading some engage- } 

ment; and Sallie strayed to other subjects, de-; 





duced,” and she read, 

‘*Somebody has a presentiment that nobody 
worth,” and so forth, 

Sallie snatched the missive from her hand, 


terminedly enough to prove that she had'no$ tore and trod upon the pieces; and with flushed 
thought of taking the sister wholly into her con-} cheeks began to rail against C. Rounceville’s 
fidence. . } want of delicacy. 

But Nellie still returned to her brother, and § Suddenly her manner changed. ‘I have 
elicited at last some remark concerning the re- } treated you shabbily, Nell; though I meant 


semblance in their faces. 
**His face is more like mine than his charac- } 
ter,” she replied. ; 
‘Ah, it is my luck. I fancied he might be} 
like you; and so worth winning.” : 
“Then you have not met my brother before?” } 
‘“*How should I? Were we not just now in- $ 
troduced as strangers?” 
s 


POLLS. 


-. 


s 
‘Well, he has good traits; but is a genuine: 


‘Young American,’ with ample confidence in his 
own charms.” 

“He has a fine face.” 

**He has a good mind, or had once; but I’m 
afraid this fine face is destined to ruin it.” 

‘‘How like a mentor you talk, Nell.” 

**So any sister might, whose only brother was 
sinking from a sensible youth into a silly fop. 
But it is not all his own fault, He is beset by 
girls as vain as himself; and weaker and more 
sentimental. You should read some of their 
notes.” 

‘What, do they correspond with them?” 

“Not literally. They seem satisfied with the 
luxury of addressing a man, and do not ask re- 
plies.” 

“How foolish, what want of pride!” 

‘Want of decorum, I should say.” 

So should I. Bui, Nelly, why won’t you 
read me some of the notes? Where did you find 
them? In his pockets?” 

‘Once in awhile he regales me with an effu- 
sion. No, I don’t pick his pockets, thank you, 
dear!” 

‘Do not be vexed with me, Nelly. I supposed 
that your brother would make it a point of honor 
to keep such matters to himself.” 

‘*Such matters?” 

‘Yes, if a girl never so foolish, place confidence ; 
in him, place her good name at his merey——” ? 


~~ 





ae. 





nothing farther than a flirtation; but now, 
now,” and she clenched her little fist, “if I 
don’t teach Mr. C. Rounceville a lesson.” 

‘Why what can you do, little Sallie? 
his hair?” 

‘Pull his heart-strings till they ache.” 

“TI doubt if he have any. The boy’s affections 
are not developed yet.” 

‘‘How much these sisters know about their 
kin! ‘Boy!’ But I will develop his affections 
for him; not without your leave, however: is it 
granted?” 

‘¢ Yes, I am not afraid of what a small coquette 
can do; for under all the scum of frivolity, there 
is good sense in my brother’s character.” 

** Very well: that gives me anotherclue. And 
you'll keep my counsel?” 

“Certainly. It is not my habit to tell tales, 
I spoke this time, because it seemed to me you 
needed a lesson.” 

**I did; and will take care to profit by the 
one I have just received.” 

Weeks passed. What different experiences 
these little snatches of time do bring to many 
hearts! We name them all weeks, while some 
are dust-lined, poverty-stricken, some paved 
with diamonds; just as we name all people— 
men and women, while part are inmates of 
palaces, part of prisons—some are high poets, 
some but stolid misers, 

Weeks passed; and though Sallie came not, 
rumors reached Nellie among her books of the 
little woman’s flirtations. But what should she 
care? Had not a translation of hers been 
ascribed to Parsons, to Lowell, to Longfellow? 
That one little bay-leaf was enough—she held it 
so near her eyes—to shut out all the world, 

But ah, C. Rounceville cared! His weeks 


Pull 


were hung with myrtle and not bay. Growing 
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more and more indifferent to Uhland and De 
Quincy, he grew more and more anxious con- 
cerning the color and adjustment of his cravats. 
He was moody, changeable, restless; there was 
no soothing or pleasing him, Nellie thought. 

Then a sudden fancy flashed over her mind. 
Had Sallie’s threat been fulfilled? That reck- 
less, frivolous little woman—had she succeeded 
in wringing the heart of one so greatly her supe- 
rior? Was Charlie in love? 

She asked him in her frank way; and for the 
first time in that week her brother laughed 
heartily. ‘In love! Why, Puss, if I were, do 
you suppose I’d be apt to confess the matter? 
But where did you pick up such an absurd sus- 
picion?” 

**Out of my acquaintance with the symptoms 
of that sore malady. Be careful, Charlie: much 
as I pity Sallie Kent, I should pity you more, 
if she became my sister.” 

“It is not she in particular, Nell. You are 
so innocent that I dare trust you with a secret: 
half-a-dozen girls have bewitched me.” 

‘* And tossed your heart back and forth to one 
another like a shuttlecock ?” 

“Tossed my heart! I'd like to see the woman 
who had so much power. But they are little 
torments, all these girls.” 

** Leave them, Charlie.” 

‘* Leave ladies’ society? Why, don’t you know 
how much we rough men need intercourse with 
gentler beings to polish and soften us?” 

‘¢*A woman who stoops to trifle with human 
hearts is nét gentle, nor a lady. Her delicate 
feelings are crushed, the dew and freshness and 
purity of her youth are gone.” 

**Oh, you make too serious a matter of what 
is only meant for jest.” 

“But what do you gain from this giddy 
society? I wish you could hear yourself talk 
once, with some pretty little piece of mischief, 
who snaps her eyes at you or makes them lan- 
guishing, and taps you with her fan in pretended 
anger, and pinches you, very small, fascinating 
pinches, with her delicate fingers.” 

‘‘Why, Nell, I should think you had been 
watching me—I mean, them.” 

**T have—and listening.” 

‘One cannot talk metaphysics at a party, or 
during a social call. There’s only room for 
simple, airy chat.” 

Most simple and airy! 
know how it sounds ?” 

*« By all means; but do not caricature.” 

“‘There’s no need. We'll suppose that you 
are at a party, looking your freshest and best: 
I regard my brother with pride, so distinguished 


Do you want to 


as he is among his peers for good manners and 

good looks. I do not wonder that some fair 
maiden fixes her eye upon him, entices him into 
a corner for a quiet flirtation.” 

“Then you become @ mouse in the wall?” 

**Yes; knowing how much taste, refinement, 
intelligence you have, I pay attention.” 

“‘ Expecting to hear some new theory of the 
creation, or a treatise on moral philosophy ?” 

**No, I only expect conversation which shall 
strengthen her mind and polish yours. A ribbon 
is tied to the lady’s fan, and you ask why it’s 
there. 

**¢Cannot you guess? Are you not Yankee 
enough?’ she responds, seizing the opportunity 
to lift and’display the white arm on which it 
3 swings. 

**¢Ah, I have it! 
laborious weight.’ 

*“<¢True, and yet——’ here she flashes her 
eyes at you, ‘there’s quite a little romance tied 
up with this bit of ribbon.’ 

*«¢Charming! unfold it.’ 

*<¢Oh, no, no. What was I thinking of to let 
the secret escape? Just so heedless I am.’ 

*<¢A secret, ah! Why let me look at the rib- 
bon.’ 

“She draws it back. 
If you knew——’ 

*¢¢To know is all I wish: tell me.’ 

*‘Then she throws back her head and laughs, 
to display, at the same time, her white throat 
and dulcet voice. ‘Tell you, indeed! Why, Mr. 
Whellen, the rack couldn’t wring my secret from 
me.’ 

«**T suppose not. Can my persuasions ?’ 

**¢ Vain, vain man!’ she begins. But you are 
looking at her almost tenderly, so her eyes fall, 
and she blushes. 

‘¢¢T wait with all patience, Miss Lula!’ 

«¢* Wait, for what?’ 

‘¢¢The secret. Did you not promise to unfold 
it?’ 

*¢Did I? Could I have promised? And pray 
let me take the promise back, it was only given 
in a moment of—of confusion.’ 

‘That iast stroke is intended to reveal that 
her little heart’s impressible—to you. 

: IT hold you to your promise.’ 

*She laughs. ‘ How easily you gentlemen are 
deceived! To think you should have believed 
my nonsense! Were you at the opera last night? 
3 Ah, you were, and looked straight toward our 
$ box, and never bowed.’ 

‘The opera and this sad breach of courtesy 
discussed, you fall back upon the ribbon; and 
she shakes her pretty head. 


To help support such a 


‘Please, don’t. Please! 
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«No, no. You will find I have great decision 
of character. Come to remember, I am quite 
sure that I could not have given that rash pro- 
mise.’ 

«¢¢Then it was rash? Then there is a secret?’ 

‘*Here she pinches your hand. ‘Is it fair, 
Mr. Whellen, to cross-question and confuse me?’ 

«Ts it fair, Miss Lula, to excite my curiosity, 
and then leave me in doubt ?’ 

“«*Now you don’t really care ?” 

+ *But I do.’ 

‘¢*How much ?’” 

** Enough, Nell!” C. Rounceville interrupted, 
“T recognize the picture. Now you see how we 
men are beset, and bothered, and captivated by 
the little witches.” 

**Could that conversation captivate you ?” 

‘Of course not; but the side-play, the smiles 
and glances, the pretty confusion, the graceful 
yielding, the dulcet voice and snowy throat— 
these are what take our hearts by storm.” 

* And refine and polish your characters !” 

“*Pon my life, I believe you’re growing old 
maidish, Nell. We are obliged to talk down to 
our audience.” 

“Do you ‘talk down’ to Mary Eveleth ?” 

Nellie was glad to see her brother’s face 
change, as he said, ‘‘Mary is not a coquette, 
sometimes I wish she were. She is too cold— 
does not take pains enough to captivate us.” 

Here a servant announced Miss Sallie Kent. 
C. Rounceville vanished. Nellie arose to meet 
her friend. 

“Why, where have you been this age, child? 
Thave missed your bright, wicked face.” 

“Glad to hearit, Nelly: you are the only re- 
spectable friend I possess: the others are men, 
or little nobodies of girls. But I have fun among 
them.” 

“What mischief now ?” 

“ All kinds, ‘a large selection,’ as they say at 
stores. Look here!” she drew a package of let- 
ters and notes from her pocket. 

“Have you turned authoress?” 

“Yes, of discord!” and she spread out her 
notes, as a fortune-teller his cards. ‘‘ You see 
here, five handwritings ?” ’ 

“TI do, and one is my brother’s.” 

“Well! Oh, dear, if it has not been an exciting 
week; let me untie my bonnet. We are safe?” 

“Perfectly.” 

‘No one will enter? Nobody’s listening ?” 

“ce No.” 

‘Then, not being such a correct little saint as 
you, I'll read my letters: it’s so droll! five men 
in love with me, and in hate with each other.” 

**But you, Sallie?” 





‘Oh, I laugh at them all. Except, perhaps, 
your brother, whom I could love if I had not 
vowed to disappoint him. He had the insolence 
to expose my note—here are several of his, com- 
pare them if you wish.” 

Nellie could scarce believe her eyes.: Was this 
the sensible brother who had spent days with her 
in the library, assisting and encouraging her 
studies? All these flaming adjectives, had he 
written them? One specimen may suffice—and 
C. Rounceville’s billets were not unlike those of 
his rivals: probably they all wrote ‘‘down” to 
the capacity of their mischievous correspondent. 

«Sallie, Sallie, you have no pity, no mercy: 
one would think my heart was a fan-string, by 
the way you twist it about your little fingers. 
But I know you will relent, sweet angel; I know 
your gentle, womanly spirit will not always leave 
me suffering——” 

Sallie interrupted herself to observe, ‘*‘ My 
gentle spirit! Isn’t it funny?” 

“‘T know you will yet withdraw me from the 
brink of ruin. Ah! we men are so tried and 
tempted in this rough world, we need the society 
and guidance of angels—of women, which means 
all the same. Sallie, must I plod on alone, must 
my life be a failure, a weariness, a grovelling in 
the dust, because the winged spirit I love deserts 
me——-”’ 

“There,” she interrupted again, ‘‘ two weeks 
ago I was ‘a little thing,’ ‘a malicious sprite,’ 
an ‘amusing creature :’ now I’m all that’s celes- 
tial, now I’m the only one that can break Master 
Whellen’s path to heaven! But let me read 
Willie Ray’s missive, it’s almost as droll.” 

*¢Who wrote this on the tinted paper ?” 

**Sam Eveleth. I'll confess though that I’ve 
lost him. His sister Mary, old prude! broke up 
my plans.” 

‘Mary Eveleth is my best friend, Sallie.” 

*‘ Ah, well, she has a beautiful face, and is 
sensible enough, I know, but—she needn’t have 
meddled.” 

‘* What shall you do, if these young men offer 
themselves ?” 

‘Bless you, child, I accepted the last of them 
a week ago. Do you see this watch? It was 
given me by Willie Ray; but he don’t wateh 
close enough. Do you see the chain? Sam 
Eveleth presented that, a pretty pattern, isn’t 
it? and eighteen carat gold, and heavy; but it’ll 
take a heavier chain to fasten Sallie Kent. The 
onyx seal ring you will recognize: do you see 
the initials C. R. W.? It is too large for my 
finger, so I hang it by Willie’s chain. Isn’t it 


droll that my trophies happen to be such that I 
can string them all together ?” 
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“Oh, you are too rash and reckless, Sallie: 
you won’t have a single friend left.” 

**Won’t I then? I can break off all the en- 
gagements amicably; and the young men’s sis- 
ters, and mothers, and grandmas will be so 
grateful in consequence, that they’ll patronize 
me forever after. Trust Sallie Kent for manceuy- 
ring 1”? 

“‘But the young men themselves, how will 
they look upon you?” 

‘With tender pity, each one, in the firm con- 
viction that he has broken what little heart I 
had, blighted my hopes, crushed my young 
affections. You look puzzled, Do you suppose 
I shall go to them and confess, ‘my friends, I 
have deceived you, there’s no love in the case, 
and here our engagement ends?’ Notatall! I 
have never literally broken an engagement in 
my life, though I have promised to marry scores 
of men: one only needs to stop flattering them, 
to cross their sovereign wills, and straight-way 
mi-lover informs me that he was mistaken about 
the affinity between our souls, that he really 
dares not trust me with the keeping of his hap- 
piness. He is grieved—for my sake; he will 
always be my friend; I shall never want while 
he has a loaf; but our marriage—cannot take 
place! Thereupon I cast my eyes down to hide 
the smile of triumph in them, and if my lips 
tremble with suppressed laughter, the simple 
soul thinks it suppressed emotion.” 

“It is so wicked !” 

‘Don’t look grave, Nell; it is not my fault 
that two of these young men have their way to 
make yet, in the world: I did not prevent their 
grandfathers from leaving them a fortune; I 
wouldn’t refuse either of them, if they were 
rich enough to make marriage an object. Your 
brother has money, I know; but there’s my vow, 
you see. I did not ask him to slander and affront 
an inoffensive little body like myself.” 

**Inoffensive! But grant me at least this: for 
my sake, Sallie, undeceive Charles at once. Send 
a decided refusal: confess that you were only 
mocking him.” 

The next day, trembling with emotion, C. 
Rounceville entered the library, where his sister 
sat alone. 

‘Nellie, be frank with me. 
dled with my love affairs ?” 

** Love?” 

‘My liking for Sallie Kent?” 

** Meddled, Charlie?” 

*‘Dear soul! I believe you have torn the little 
flirt’s web, and set me free. Say yes, now.” 

“Yes.” . 

‘* Well, I think the deuce is in that girl: she 


Have you med- 


A 


has seemed to draw me by my very heart-strings; 
and yet I never did love, never could have loved 
such & woman.” 

Here followed an explanation. C. Rounceville 
looked abashed and penitent, when he saw how 
his own words had signed and proved the success 
of Sallie’s plot. But Young America rallied. 

**T will offer myself to-night to the girl I have 
always intended to marry.” 

‘*Oh, Charli¢, do you mean Mary Eveleth ?” 

‘*No other, she’s too good for me, I know; but 
she may accept a worse man if I wait.’’ 

**She loves you, I am sure of it; and in the 
world, there is no one I should more delight to 
call my sister!” 

The next morning, C. Rounceville appeared at 
breakfast, pale and wretched even beyond his 
wont. ‘* What success last night, Charlie?” the 
sister asked, before she would say, ‘good morn- 
ing.’ ‘*I waited until midnight, in hopes to hear 
the best of tidings; and when you didn’t come, I 
still consoled myself with thinking you were per- 
haps too happy for tearing yourself from Mary’s 
side.” 

*¢ Ah, Nell! I was at a billiard-room playing to 
console myself. If I had had good tidings to 
bring, you should not have waited; but " 

‘* Not refused ?” 

‘Utterly! Repulsed as if my offer had been 
an insult.” 

**By Mary Eveleth ?” 

‘Yes. Do not blame her: in her efforts to drive 
that arch maker of mischief, Sallie Kent, from 
her brother, Mary coaxed away her letters, and 
found them full of allusions to my own infatua- 
tion.” 

«She will forget it all in time.” 

‘*No, never! She saw that I had played a 
double part; for while writing love to Sallie in 
mere sport, I had in serious earnest been talking 
love to Mary Eveleth. No woman with such a 
‘nice regard for truth as she has, could forgive 
such infidelity.” 

C. Rounceville judged aright. Mary Eveleth 
had loved, but would not marry him; and was in 
a few years united to another man. 

The lesson which Charles had received, drove 
him back to his books in earnest, and made him 
frown at mere mention of the word flirtation. 
After both Nellie and Mary Eveleth were happy 
wives, he found a partner for himself: but happy 
as his home may be, the thought of his first love 
still casts a shadow on C. Rounceville’s brow. 

So two who loved each other were estranged, 
and the little woman lost her only friend by 


; Satire Kent’s Furrtarion. 
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A WARDIAN FERN-CASE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 
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Tax cultivation of ferns and lycopods in glass zor of sitting-rooms. As an ornament for the 
cases is becoming very general; and this taste } drawing room, there is nothing more elegant 
should be encouraged and fostered, whether it} than the well-designed and executed Wardian 


be indulged in for the ornamentation of gardens *>Case. The one of which our engraving is a 
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representation, was constructed with the view 
to combine elegance with utility, and to imitate 
the circumstances, amid mimic rocks and preci- 
pices, under which nature cultivates her ferns. 

The glass case is cylindrical in form, and mea- 
sures fourteen inches in diameter and twenty- 
four inches in height, and rests upon a stand of 
white and gold. The rock-work consists of coral, 
shells, quarts, and stones, fastened together by 
plaster of Paris, having as a basis a zinc bottom, 
the parts which are not covered with the rock- 
work being overlaid with moss. On the summit 
and in the interstices of the rockery are inserted, 
in a compost of sandy fibrous peat and turfy 
loam, ferns and lycopods. 

Some of the tender tropical ferns, to be grown 
well, require, like the orchidacious plants, pecu- 
liar treatment; but many of the hardier kinds 
may be successfully cultivated in glass cases 
with common care, due regard being paid to 
ventilation, by frequently admitting air, giving 
the plants water whenever they may appear to 
require it, and submitting them to the influence 
of the sun, when not too powerful. 





In selecting the ferns, the effect of the case 
very much depends upon the contrasts in the 
style of foliage. This may be secured by a judi- 
cious choice of species, which may be very vari- 
ous, as the protection afforded by the case is 
sufficient for nearly all the green-house kinds. 
In the disposition of the plants in their crystal 
home, the light feathery foliage of some varieties 
should be opposed to the more solid forms of 
other species; and the different systems of the 
curious fructification on the back of the leaves 
or fronds, which furnish a most interesting field 
for study, should also influence the choice, as 
this feature in the fern tribe is very strikingly 
peculiar. 

It is true that ferns and their allies are acro- 
genous—i. ¢., flowerless plants, not possessing 
the pageantry of floriculture; but they may be 
said to have the advantage over flowers, not only 
in the surpassing gracefulness of their forms, 
but in the permanent beauty of their verdure, 
and to the lover of nature they present peculiar 
attractions, for ferns and nature are, as it were, 
inseparable. 
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BY MBS. 


PULLAN. 





Mareriats.—The border of this mat, for which 
see front of number, is formed by square and 
triangular pieces of glass, which may be obtained 
at any glazier’s, and will cost about twenty-five 
cents. A sheet of bright emerald-green paper, a 
sheet of ultramarine blue, about six-pennyworth 
of gold paper, four-pennyworth of perforated 
cardboard, a piece of plain cardboard scarcely 
nine inches square, a piece of black cotton velvet 
eleven inches square; a piece of colored or black 
lining calico the same; forty squares of thin 
white glass five-eighths of an inch square; one 
hundred and sixty triangles half inch on the 
shortest sides; forty squares perforated boards, 
one-eighth inch square. Some strongly made 
gum-water, and six-pennyworth of Canada bal- 
sam or crystal varnish, two yards of worsted 
rolio, shaded scarlet. 

The dimension of cardboard is for the exact 
size of the glass given in engraving; but as this 
may vary a little in cutting, it will be as well, 
after the glass is fixed on the perforated board, 
to place the squares on the cardboard, and mark 
with a pencil the size that will be required. Gum 
the cardboard, lay it on the velvet, turn it, and 





press out the gum with a folded cloth; turn it 
again, gum the edge of cardboard and edges of 
velvet, press this well down; gum over this side 
and the edges; then put on the lining, press it 


’ well with the hand and a cloth; lay it unders 


heavy weight till next day; then cut out the edge 
of lining round, close, or a little below the edge 
of velvet. Cut the colored paper in strips rather 
larger than the glass. Varnish the paper, and 
place each piece of glass on, moving slightly and 
pressing the latter, to expel the air bubbles which 
shine under the glass. Twenty squares of green, 
twenty squares of purple will be required. Var- 
nish the gold paper well, as this having a metal- 
lic surface, does not stick like the colored; and 
to save it as much as possible, after varnishing 
on a row regularly, the points all coming one 
way, place on a second row in the interstices of 
the former; still press each piece as it is put on, 
to expel the air bubbies. When all the glass is 
on the paper, place a board over the top with 4 
weight. This varnishing process should be done 
the previous day, and when dry, divide them 
with a sharp penknife; the colored squares may 
be cut with scissors. Take a piece of perforated 
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board, lay it cornerways on the table—or a piece 
of smooth wood is better—gum it all over. Take 
a square piece of glass and lay it exactly square 
in the centre; then four gold triangles at the cor- 
ners. Press these down with a cloth over the 
finger; with a thin dinner or book-knife, take it 
from the wood, lay it the glass side downward on 
the table; it will thus dry. Make twenty green 
and twenty purple squares in the same way, 
when these are perfectly dry, cut the cardboard 
round in a row of holes, so as only to leave the 
fretwork appearance round, which is given by 
cutting through the row of holes. 

Take the purple squares, place them corner- 
ways round the mat, so as the point of one corner 
to touch the outside edge; place the next square 


close to it; continue placing them thus; then 
gum every square on the back with plenty of 
gum; lay it down in the same order as placed. 
It will now have the appearance of a row of dia- 
mond-shape squares round the mat. When a 
little dry, turn it upside-down on a table, place 
a board the same size on the top, then a heavy 
weight; let it stay a few hours. Then place in 
the greep squares above the purple ones, but at 
the four corners cut the perforated board quite 
close round the square, (this is to make the cor- 
ners fit in closely.) It will take sixteen squares 
for this. Now put in one square more at each 
corner, cutting the perforated board on three 
sides only. Trim round the out and inside of 
mat with small worsted rolio of shaded scarlet. 








GIRL’S SILK JACKET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, this month, a seasonable pattern for 
& jacket for a young girl of ten or twelve; and 





? accompany it with a diagram, by which it may 
i be cut out, to be found on the next page. The 
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jacket is to be made of dove color silk and; of small buttons, The skirts form a good many 
adorned with small black buttons. ; plaits, and on each plait there is a row of small 
The jacket is high in the neck, ornamented buttons. The sleeve is open from top to bottom, 
before and behind with two rows of small black : and the edges are held together by buttons. 
buttons put on the braces. On the frontarow;} To cut out the jacket, follow the diagram, first 
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enlarging it to the proper size, as marked in; The skirt of the dress is also to be ornamented 


inches. on each side with three plaits laid from back to 
No. 1. Front. front, and all held down by a row of small black 
No. 2. Side-piece of back. ; buttons. Each of these plaits is rather above an 


No. 8. Back. } inch wide. 




















SUSPENDING FLOWER-BASKET. 





BY MES. WARREN. 








Mareriats.—Two reels No. 6 cotton, six 
bunches of white crystal beads, three rings 
made of tin, a quarter inch in width; three 
yards of narrow white sarsenet ribbon. The 
largest ring must be twenty-six inches round, 
the middle ring eighteen inches, and the smallest 
thirteen inches. 





Bind the rings with ribbon, by twisting it 
over. Use the cotton double, and fasten it into 
either of the rings. Thread on the largest and 
most regular of the beads, and wind them over 
the ring as close as they will lie. When the 
three are completed, fasten the cotton into the 
middle ring, thread on 11 beads, * wind the 
cotton over the ring between the 4th and 5th 
beads; pass the needle down 4 beads. Thread 
7, repeat from * till there are 26 loops. The 
last loop will have only 3 beads. 

2nd.—After slipping the needle down 4 beads 
of the 1st loop of beads, pass it also through the 
next 8 beads. Thread 6, miss 1 loop, pass the 
needle through 8 of next loop. Repeat. 

8rd.—Slip the needle through the 2 centre 
beads of the 6. Thread 5. Repeat. 

4th.—Slip through the 8 centre beads of 5. 
Thread 4. Repeat. 

6th.—Thread 5, slip through 2 centre of 4. 

6th.—Thread 4, slip through 8 centre of 5. 

7th.—Thread 4, slip through 2, wind the cotton 
over smallest ring between 8rd and 4th bead; slip 
the needle through the 4 beads again. Thread 
6, pass over the small ring again; slip through 
4 of the 6 beads, and through the 2 centre of 
previous row. This forms the cup. 

For tHe Baa at Borrom or same Ring.— 
Thread 10, pass the cotton over the ring between 
6th and 7th bead of latter; pass the needle 
through 1 bead. Repeat till there are 18 loops. 

2nd.—Slip the needle through 6 beads. Thread 
5, slip through 2 centre of previous row. 

8rd.—Slip through 8 beads. Thread 5; slip 
through centre bead of previous row. 
4th.—Repeat last row again. 

Tassel row.—Slip through 8. * Thread 86, 
slip the needle through 8 beads of the first 5 of 
the 35, leaving 2 last beads at the end, without 
slipping the cotton through. Thread 2, pass 
through centre bead of last row. Repeat from *. 

Twist with the thread each loop of the 85 beads 
round and round at the bottom of 8 first beads 
of the 35. Fasten off. This concludes the bag 
and tassel. 

For THE ORNAMENTAL PART ROUND THE ToP.— 
Tie the cotton strongly round the top ring which 
commenced the bag or cup, between a bead. 
Thread 8, * pass them over ring between the 
8rd and 4th, or 4th and 5th beads of aut slip 
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through one bead of the 8. Thread 7. Repeat 
from *. 

2nd.—Slip through 5 beads. Thread 8, pass 
the cotton round the largest ring between a 
bead; * slip the needle upward through one 
bead of the 8. Thread 2; slip through 2 centre 
of previous row. Thread 8; pass over ring be- 
tween 5th and 6th bead. Repeat from *. 

Fringe.—Thread 86, pass over largest ring 
between 10th and 11th bead; slip down 1 bead. 
Repeat. 

2nd.—The same, only not passing between the 
same beads on ring, but between the 5th and 6th 
bead from where it passed in last row, still keep- 
ing the 10 or 11 beads between each loop of 
fringe. 

8rd.—The next row the same, only threading 
20 beads. 

For tHe Hanpuzs, (which are fastened on after 
they are made,)—Let the cotton be as double or 
treble as will pass through the bead, and have 





two needles and two strands of cotton. * Thread 
on one 6 beads, on the other, 3; slip one needle 
through 8 of the 6. Thread 4 on one, 8 on the 
other, slip through one. Repeat from * till there 
are 15 chains. Make 4 of these strings of chains. 
Divide the middle-sized hoop into four equal por- 
tions; sew one of these strings of chains to each 
division. Tie them together at the top; sew on 
half a-yard of stout white ribbon, to hang it up 
by. 

For tHe TassEet.—Thread 10 beads, tie ina 
ring, slip through 1. Thread 3, miss 1 of the 
10, slip through next. Repeat. 

2nd.—Slip down 2. Thread 8, miss 1 of last 
row, slip through next. Repeat. 

8rd.—Another row the same. 

4th.—Thread 36, slip through centre bead of 
last row. Repeat. 

5th.—Another row the same, but threading 
only 28 beads. This tassel will pass over the 
ribbon. 
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EMBROIDERED BLOTTING-CASE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Marterrats.—Dark stone-colored kid leather, 
or black velvet, with the following colors in Ber- 
lin silks. In ombre silks, olive-green, blue-green, 
and yellow-green, pink deepening into scarlet, 
and a@iso into crimson, and blue. In plain silks, 
one black, two very light shades of pink, six 
shades of yellow-green, maize color, four shades 
of violet, and four of yellow (the heart’s-ease 
tint. ) 

The design of this Blotting-Case, for which see 
the front of the number, consists of a centre 
bouquet of roses and fuchsias, with four corner 
pieces, varying from each other, one being a 
blue convolvulus, another heart’s-ease, the third 
a thistle, and the fourth, ears of corn. Our 
pages do not, of course, admit of the Blotting- 
Case being given of the full size. The sprays 
are, however, of the dimensions to be actually 
worked, care being taken to place the centre one 
exactly in the middle, and the others at the cor- 
ners, allowing a margin of an inch for the bor- 
der, all round. The sides only of the Blotting- 
Case are embroidered. 

For the manner of preparing and marking the 
work, we refer our readers to the instructions 
already given in embroidery; but a brief descrip- 
tion of the manner of working these flowers may 
still be acceptable. 

Tae Centre Group.—The rose and buds are 
worked in crimson ombre silk, with the addition 
of the pinks in the lightest petals of the flower. 
The stitch used is the ordinary embroidery stitch, 
and the engraving represents accurately the direo- 
tion it should take in every part. It will be ob- 
served that the centre sepal of the calyx of each 
rose-bud, as well as the corolla, is worked in 
stitches which take nearly a perpendicular direc- 
tion, whilst the outer sepals are done in the con- 
trary way. This is important; as it gives an 
appearance of roundness to the buds which em- 
broidery on a flat surface could not otherwise 
present. A line of half-polka stitch, in the 
darkest shade, will also be observed to mark the 
division in the full-blown flower. The foliage of 
this group is entirely in the yellow-greens; the 
lower part has each leaf of one single shade, with 
the veinings in a darker, the veinings of the 
darkest leaf being in black silk. 
embroidery, (as in nature itself) that where 





It is a rule in 


several leaves are on a spray or stem, the lower 
ones are the darkest, and each one is of a lighter 
tint, till the one at the point is in the most deli- 
cate shade. This must be particularly observed 
in working the rose-leaves. The dark leaves are 
at the lowest part of the bouquet, and in the 
centre, whilst those on each side become gradu- 
ally lighter. The ombre silk is used for the 
leaves of the right-hand rose-bud. The thorns 
are done in the very lightest green, and are 
formed by a single short stitch. All the very 
small leaves are of a light shade, hut should not 
be worked in the same one. The reason of this 
is obvious; the small leaves not having arrived 
at maturity, have not yet acquired the depth of 
tint of the full grown. The foliage of the fuch- 
sias is done in the blue-green ombre silk; the 
stem, as in that of the rose, being darkest at the 
base. The flowers are in the scarlet ombre, the 
divisions between the petals marked by a dark 
thread. The stamens are in maize silk, in half- 
polka stitch, each finished with a French knot. 

Tue Tuistte Spray.—Each leaf in one shade 
of the yellow-green, the largest in the darkest, 
veined with black; the others in pairs, veined 
with silk one shade darker. The stem ombre, 
dark at the base, and very light where the flower 
joins on. The flowers should be worked in a 
succession of lines in half-polka, each terminated 
by a French knot. For these use the shades of 
lilac. The calyx in very light green. The 
prickles are done in very short stitches with 
olive-green. 

Tue Ears or Corn.—The lower ear entirely, 
with its stem in light maize-color; the other in 
ombre olive, with the beard in maize. Some of 
the leaves in olive, and some in blue-green. 

Toe Spray or Convotvutvus.—The foliage 
entirely in blue-green ombre. In working the 
leaves, great care must be taken to keep the 
edges perfectly smooth. The convolutions of 
the bud are represented by lines of half-polka 
stitch, crossing the long-embroidery stitches in 
which it is worked. The inner part of the cup 
of the flower is worked in the faintest pink, 
fading into white, and.is further marked by a 
line of black, dividing it from the darkest part 
whilst it blends with the lighter. 

Tue Hearr’s-Easz.—For the cae a ombre 
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yellow-green; for the flowers and buds the 
shades of yellow and lilac. The green should 
be in short shades. “And here we may observe 
that it requires tact properly to use the ombre 
silks. It will not do, for instance, to begin a 
leaf just at the end of the light part of a needle- 
ful, as that would make the point and upper 
part of the leaf the darkest—a shading never 
seen in nature. Neither should the lower side 
of a leaf be the lightest. This must be avoided 
by beginning the lower side with the darkest 
part of the needleful of silk; and as this needle- 
ful of silk may extend from the darkest to the 
medium tint, or from the medium to the very 
lightest, (with any gradation between) it will be 
easy to work a half dozen leaves all differing in 
some degree from the others, some being ex- 
tremely dark and others very light. The vein- 
ings should contrast slightly with the leaves; a 
very dark leaf may have a lighter vein, and vice 
versa. The observation we have made about 





shading the leaves may be applied also to the 
flowers: the lowest petals should be the darkest; 
the buds of the centre flowers must be of the 
darkest hue; the forget-me-nots at the top of 
the spray should be light; each rose-bud should 
be of one shade, and all should differ as much as 
possible. The flowers are of that kind of which 
the superior petals are purple and the others 
yellow; they are worked in the usual way. 

The instructions given for arranging the light 
and dark leaves, stems, &c., in the bunch of 
roses, apply equally to all other foliage not 
worked in ombre silks. Let us add that a speci- 
men of the natural flower, placed before the 
artist who is embroidering in colors, is at all 
time a most valuable aid in working. What 
guide so good and true as Nature herself! 

The Blotting-Case should be made up at a 
book-binder’s, and fitted with white watered silk 
and gold letters. 
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EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Hints Asout Batarina.—In a late number of 
“Hall’s Journal of Health” were some excellent re- 
marks about bathing. The “Journal” says that 
baths should be taken in the morning, for it is then 
that the system possesses the power of re-action in 
the highest degree. Eleven o’clock, A. M. is, per- 
haps, the best time. Any kind of bath is dangerous 
soon after a meal, or soon after fatiguing exercise. 
No man or woman should take a bath at the close of 
the day, unless by the advice of a family physician. 

Many persons, especially those living in the coun- 
try, have no conveniences for taking a real plunging 
bath. To such the “Journal” recommends, on get- 
ting out of bed in the morning, to wash the face, 
hands, neck and breast; then, in the same basin of 
water, to put the feet for about a minute, rubbing 
them briskly all the time; then, with the towel, 
whieh has been dampened by wiping the face, feet, 
&c., wipe the whole body well, fast and hard, mouth 
shut, breast projecting, Let the whole thing be done 
within five minutes. Once a week, at least, the 
whole body should be washed with soap and warm 
water, and dried with a coarse towel, a Turkish one 
being the best. 

People often over-do bathing. They lie so long 
in the water as to exhaust the strength; and thus 
bathing, instead of being a benefit, is made an in- 
jury. When the body is chilled by the bath, and a 
good rubbing with a towel fails to produce a re- 
action, you may be sure that your bath has been too 
protracted, or that you are too weak to do more than 
sponge yourself. The temptation of sea-bathing fre- 
quently induces ladies to remain too long in the 
water; they then say that sult-bathing does not 
agree with them; when, in fact, it is the abuse, not 
the use of sea-bathing, that has affected their health. 

Correct SpEAKING.—Never say “he left his horse 
and go on to a stage-coach,” “He jumped on to the 
floor,” “She laid it on to a dish,” “I threw it on to 
the fire.” Why use two prepositions where one would 
be quite as explicit, and far more elegant? Nobody 
would think of saying, “He came to Philadelphia, 
for to go to the exhibition.” There is no better test 
than correctness of speech, by which to know a real 
lady. 

Sprvsters.—Amongst our industrious and frugal 
forefathers, it was a maxim that a young woman 
should never be married until she had spun for her- 
self a complete set of domestic linen. From this 
custom it was that they were called spinsters, an 
appellation which they still retain in all legal pro- 
ceedings, although now-a-days it would be very diffi- 
oult to rt a woman entitled to the name. 


TABLE. 


Goop-Breepiva at Warering Pxiaces.— The 
“Public Ledger,” of this city, has a caustic article on 
ill-breeding at watering-places. It concludes its 
remarks as follows:—“Beau Nash, when he took 
the control of Bath, laid down the axiom that a 
watering-place was a social democracy, and com- 
pelled even princesses to bow to the law of the hour. 
Beau Nash was right. At a public hotel, where all 
pay alike, and where all meet on the same footing, 
it is an infringement of the common privileges for 
one person, or one set, to assume exclusive claims. 
Those who cannot let ordinary people come between 
the ‘wind and their nobility,’ should remain at home, 
in company with their dingy family portraits, their 
tawdry brocatelle, or their mortgages and bonds. 
The social ease and freedom, which is the life of a 
watering-place, can only be secured where all are 
affable, or at least well-bred. A hotel at the sea- 
shore or springs should be like the public gardens in 
Vienna, where even the emperor enters, for the time, 
into the amusement of the hour. It is well under- 
stood, even by persons of no great social culture, that 
acquaintanceship at a watering-place neither invites 
nor entails an acquaintanceship in town. People 
who are always ‘standing on their dignity’ at such 
places, therefore, lest they should form what they 
call ‘improper intimacies,’ show their ignorance of 
the usages of really good society by this very be- 
havior; while others, who decline to be civil, for fear 
that ‘their set’ should frown upon them, reveal how 
little confidence they have in their own claims to 
superiority.” 





For Grecian Parntine.—Hiawatha Wooing is a 
} beautiful new engraving, recently published from 
: Longfellow’s late poem, size of plate 14 by 18. The 
Indian costume, and rich and varied scenery, with 
paper prepared for the purpose, make it the most 
desirable of all pictures used for this art. When 
painted by the direction furnished, it can be hardly 
distinguished from the finest oil painting. It will 
be sent, post-paid, on a roller, on receipt of price, 
$1,50, with full directions for painting it. A liberal 
discount to teachers and dealers. Address J. E. 
Tilton, Publisher and Dealer in Artist Goods, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 


A Constant Improvement.—The Due-West say; 
of this Magazine:—“There has been, for the past 
year, a constant improvement in it. Progress seems 
to be Peterson’s watch-word.” Due-West has hit 
the nail on the head. 


Inrivence or Love.—When Dr. Doddridge asked 
his little daughter, who died young, why everybody 
seemed to love her, she answered, “I cannot tell, 
papa, unless it be that I love every one.” 
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To Restore tat DrowneD.—The London Lancet 
gives a set of rules for restoring the drowned, which 
we insert here, not only for present use, but for re- 
ference hereafter. It says:— 

1, Treat the patient instantly on the spot, in the 
open air, except in severe weather, freely exposing 
the face, neck and chest, to the breeze. 

2. Send with all speed for medical aid, and for 
articles of clothing, blankets, &c. 

3. Place the patient gently on the face, with one 
arm under the forehead, so that any fluids may flow 
from the throat and mouth; and without loss of time. 

4, Turn the patient on his side, and—(1st.) apply 
snuff or other irritant to the nostrils. (2nd.)—Dash 
cold water on the face previously rubbed briskly until 
it is warm. If there be no success, again lose no time. 


5. Replace the patient on his face; (when the; 


tongue will then fall forward) and leave the entrance 
into the wind-pipe free; then— 

6. Turn the body gently, but completely, on the 
side and a little beyond, (when inspiration will oc- 
cur) and then on the face, making gentle pressure 
along the back (when ezpiration will take place) 
alternately; these measures must be repeated delibe- 
rately, efficiently, and perseveringly, fifteen times in 
the minute, only; meanwhile— 

7. Rub the limbs upward, with firm pressure and 
with energy, using handkerchiefs, &c., for towels. 

8. Replace the patient’s wet clothing by such 
covering as can be instantly procured, each by- 
stander supplying a coat, waistcoat, &c. 

These rules are founded on physiology; and while 
they comprise all that can be immediately done for 
the patient, they exclude all apparatus, galvanism, 
the warm bath, &c., as useless, not to say injurious, 
especially the last of these; and obviate that loss of 
time in removal, which is so often fatal. 


Mrs. Browntye’s “Avrora Leieu.”—One of our 
most popular contributors writes to us as follows :— 
“TI wonder if you, dear sir, and the rest of the ‘lords 
of creation,’ do not feel yourselves buffeted and 
driven into a corner, and buffeted after you are 
there, by Mrs. Browning’s ‘Aurora Leigh.’ You see 
how deftly (with the littlest of her little fingers) sho 
turns the tables upon you all, and shows you—here, 
Woman, alias Art, alias Will, alias Intellect, going 
her own brave way, tearing off the ivy-wreaths and 
crowning herself—not waiting in lady-like attitude 
for you men to come and do it; there, man, (you see 


T spell his name with a small initial) alias Love, 3 


alias Philanthrophy, going his way with pain in his 
heart and a bowed head. You see she has him in 
her hands, blind, at least; she erect, grand, famous, 
he groping for her hand, blind. This, I confess, is 
too much, even for me. I like all the rest; but this 
makes me angry with her. It would have been 


together, was her own doing) ‘I have failed too,’ 
should have told him that the very best of all her lot, 
since they parted, had been, being pelted and waked 
with flowers, by Marian Erle’s baby. She should 
have told him this, standing before him, with earnest, 
tearful eyes—which he should have had the sight to 
see. Don’t you think so?” 

Wauat tue Wives Say.—The editor of the Hardin 
County (Ohio) Republican remarks:—“Our better 
half says that Peterson’s National Magazine is the 
best published; and, in this expression of preference, 
: we believe that she is sustained by all who patronize 
$ the Magazine.” 

A Cueerrut Wirr.—A pleasant, cheerful wife is 
as a rainbow set in the sky, when her husband’s 


mind is dark with storms and tempests. 
3 » 
3 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Poetical Works of John Greene Whittier. 2 
vole., 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—We have 
here the first collection of Whittier’s poetical writings 
ever made. The author, in his preface, regrets that 
illness has prevented his giving them that revision, 
“which respect for the opinions of others, and my 
own after-thought and experience demand.” But 
this is a regret in which few will concur, for it is 
3 rare that a writer, who revises what has long been 
3 printed, satisfies the public, even when he makes an 


3 improvement, which is not always the case; and be- 


; sides, when a poet, late in life, re-writes his earlier 

poems according to an altered standard, we lose an 
important element in the study of his mental pro- 
gress. We are better pleased, therefore, to have 
Whittier at twenty, at thirty, and at forty, than to 
$ have, what the revising process would have given 
$us, Whittier at forty-five only. “Mogg Megone,” 
though the author seems half ashamed of it, at least 
fills a certain niche in our literature, which no other 
poem of the kind so worthily occupies. Nor could 
we, without that poem, so fully understand some of 
Whittier’s later lyrics, those, for instance, in which 
the inherent combativeness of the man breaks forth, 
in spite of his sect. Tennyson, the most capable 
reviser of our time, because the poet having the 
keenest analytical powers, spoiled “The Charge at 
Balaklava,” by altering it; and, we fear, Whittier 

would have succeeded even worse. But we wander 
from our purpose, which was to discuss the charac- 
‘ teristics of Whittier’s genius, its fervor, its abrupt- 
ness, its bold imagery. Strength, however, is not 
its only merit; for “Maud Muller” is one of the ten- 
$derest and sweetest ballads in the language. The 
$ public, however, knows already the worth of this 
3 poet; he has become a standard writer; and what 








enough for him to come with his most manly, but ; little we could say, would only “gild refined gold.” 
humble, ‘I’ve sorely failed.’ Then she, not content} The volumes are beautifully bound in blue cloth, 
with answering, even more humbly, (since the keep- 3 with gilt edges, to match the Longfellow, Gerald 
ing asunder what God had in the beginning joined 3 Massey, &c., &c., issued by the same publishers. 
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Virginia IUustrated: Containing a Visit to the 
Virginian Canaan, and the Adventuree of Porte 
Crayon and his Cousins. Illustrated from drawings 
of Porte Crayon, 1 vol.,8 vo, New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This is a 
book of rare merit, In its combination of excel- 
lencies, indeed, it is unique. Its descriptions of life 
in the Old Dominion are so racy and accurate, that 
it will take a place, in American literature, side by 
side with “Swallow Barn.” The embellishments are 
a credit to our rapidly-improving art, being equal 
to the best wood-engravings of the finest London 
volumes, The type is large and the paper superior. 
To speak more critically of the work in a literary 
aspect, it is always fresh, often full of humor, and 
never offends good taste. No other of our authors, 
we think, has delineated the negro so faithfully. 
Little Mice, the coachman, especially is inimitable. 
We understand that the engravings are after designs 
by the author. If this is so, Porte Crayon excels in 
two departments, and may beast of being s Cruik- 
shank as well as a K jay. In 1 » we 
will add that we are so charmed with this delicious 
volume, that we have reserved it for one of the 
choicest nooks in our library. 

Old Mortality. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 
vole., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—We have here the fifth of that 
beautiful “Household Edition” of the Waverley 
novels, which is destined to make the name of Tick- 
nor & Fields familiar to our great, great grandchil- 
dren. One of the most cultivated gentlemen we 
know, and who eschews fiction in general, tells us 
that he makes it a point to read Scott’s novels 
through once a year. He, and the tens of thou- 
sands like him, should have this beautiful edition. 
Instead of there being any falling off in the mechani- 
cal execution of the volumes, as the series progresses, 
we observe that the publishers adhere strictly to the 
pattern they began with, so that every book, in the 
whole forty-eight, will precisely resemble its fellows, 
even to the color and thickness of the paper. A 
spirited engraving of Claverhouse, and one of Old 
Mortality, adorn the volumes, 

The War-Trail; or, The Hunt of the Wild Horse. 
A Romance of the Prairie. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
1 wol., 12 mo. New York: R. M. Dewitt.—Mayne } 
Reid’s romances of the border are really the best of } 
their kind. They are full of stirring incidents, are} 
true to the countries they describe, and have much } 
more of an air of reality than other fictions in their } 
line. This last novel is altogether superior, too, to} 
any which he has written before, Mr. Dewitt has { 
published the volume in good style, with numerous } 
capital illustrations by N. Orr. ; 

Leonoro D’ Oreo. Ry G. P. R. James, 1 vol., 83 
vo. New York: Harper & Brothere.—A weloome § 
visitor, especially in such summery weather, is this} 
new novel; for James is always readable, in spite of } 
his sameness and his “two horsemen.” The volume 
is double column octavo, paper cover, price fifty cents. 








Married or Single. By the author of “ Hope Leslie.” 
2 vols, 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Quite a generation has passed since Miss Sedgwick 
made her reputation. In this new novel from her 
pen we recognize all her old merits, but matured by 
experience and a more thorough artistic culture. She 
appears, from the tone of her preface, to have some 
misgivings of success; she is evidently a little afraid 
that Thackeray, Dickens and Mrs. Gaskell may have 
overshadowed her: but she has no reason for this 
timidity. She is stil] the charming writer of former 
years. 

Sketches. By Boz. 2 vole.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—This superb series, the illustrated, duode- 
cimo edition of Dickens, rapidly approaches comple- 
tion. By the first of September, we understand, the 
whole will be finished. Now, therefore, is the time 
to order the books for the library. No other such 
edition of the works of Boz is to be had in either the 
United States or England. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. By Charles Dickens. 2 vols., 12 
mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—Another of the illus- 
trated, duodecimo edition, of which we have so often 
spoken. A late critic in “Blackwood’s Magazine” 
thinks that there is more humor in “Chuzzlewit” than 
in any of Dickens’ fictions except “Pickwick.” The 
illustrations in these volumes are very fine. 

The Athelings. By Margaret Oliphant, 1 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—A beautifully told 
story. The domestic scenes especially are capital. 
Nothing, which this excellent writer has sent forth, 
surpasses the description of the family at Bellevue. 
The closing chapters are not.so good. Published in 
double column octavo, price fifty cents. 

The Steward. A Romance of Real Life. By 
Henry Cockton. 1vol. Philada: T. B, Peterson.— 
Not so good as “Valentine Vox,” but still racy and 
laughter-moving. This is a new edition. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


OcuLar Specrra.—One of the most curious afec- 
tions of the eye is that in virtue of which it sees whsi 
are called ocular spectra, or accidental colors. If we 
place a red wafer on a sheet of white paper, and, 
closing one eye, keep the other directed for some 
time to the centre of the wafer, then, if we turn the 
same eye to another part of the paper, we shall see a 
green wafer, the color of which will continue to grow 
fainter and fainter, as we continue to look at it. 

By using differently colored wafers, we obtain the 
following results :— 

WAFER. SPECIMEN. 
Black White. 
White Black. 
Red Bluish Green. 
Orange Blue. 
Yellow Indigo. 
Green Violet, with a little Red. 
Blue, Orange Red. 
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Indigo - - Orange Yellow. Lemon Cakes.—Quarter as many lemons as you 
Violet - - Bluish Green. } think proper: they must have good rinds. Boil them 
CoLorep SHapows.—Provide two lighted candles, in two or three waters till they are tender and have 
and place them upon a table before a whitewashed or ; lost their bitterness. Then skin them and put them 
light-papered wall: hold before one of the candles a ; in a napkin to dry. With a knife take all the skins 
piece of colored glass, taking care to remove to a ; and seeds out of the pulp: shred the peels fine, and 
greater distance the candle before which the colored } put them to the pulp. Weigh them, and put rather 
glass is not placed, in order to equalize the darkness ; more than their weight of fine sugar into a stewpan, 
of the two shadows. If you use a piece of green } with just sufficient water to dissolve the sugar. Boil 
glass, one of the shadows will be green and the other } it till it becomes perfectly dissolved, and then, by 
a fine red; if you use blue glass, one of the shadows 3 degrees, put in the peel and pulps. Stir them well 
will be blue and the other a pale yellow. before you set them on the fire. Boil the whole very 
gently until it looks clear and thick, and then put it 
into flat-bottomed glasses. Set them in a stove and 
RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. keep them in a continual and moderate heat, and 
Tomato Ketchup.—Take two dozen of ripe tomatas a out upon glasses as soon as they are 
and a handful of salt; slice the tomatas, and put a ‘ : . 
layer into a jar, sprinkle salt over it, then eel Orange Custards. Having boiled the rind of « 
layer of tomatas and salt, until the jar is full. Stir Seville ‘erange etn tendon, hey ve os eyenagoneagye 
the contents now and then for three or four days, ; fine paste, Put to it the juice of « Reville orange, a 
keeping the jar in a warm place by the fire; at the } spoonfal of the best brandy, four ounces of loaf 


expiration of which time press the juice from the ; sugar, and the yolks of four eggs; beat them all well 
$ together ten minutes. Then pour in by degrees a 


tomatas by rubbing them with a wooden spoon; . Ae EAE 
through a sieve, and boil it with mace, pepper, all- pint of boiling cream; keep beatifig it till cold, and 
spice, ginger and cioves, in the proportion of about then gut - tate eusterd glasses. Place them in 4 
two ounces in all to one quart of juice, a few blades ecsthen dich of Oot eames ERs 
of mace, twelve cloves, a spoonful of pounded ginger, they ewe ont; then otists poeseevel seangh, ef:evange 
and the remainder pepper and allspice. In three chips on the top. They may be served hot or cold. 
months boil it again with fresh spice. Or:—Take Almond Pudding.—Blanch half a pound of sweet 
six pounds of tomatas, sprinkle them with salt; let om and ee ne sigreeggninnis oe os 
them remain for a day or two, then boil them until wh she o9 . a vane ae po ae 
the ski ill a Res “i orange flower-water, two of rose-water, and a g 
Penang Sage aes gem. Gia fete white wine. Mix in four grated Naples biscuits, 


colander, or coarse sieve, and press them through, 
leaving the skins behind; put into the liquor one and three-quarters of s pound of melted butter. Beat 


handful of shalots, one pint of Chili vinegar, half eight eggs and mix them with quart of boiled 
pint of wine, pepper, cloves, ginger, and allspice; cream. Grate in half ® natmeg, add a quarter of a 
boil them together until a third part has wasted; pound of loaf sugar, and mix all well together. Make 
then bottle it, closing the bottle securely. It must a thin pel pects and iny it oll over the dish, Pour 
be shalon befere'St is aned: in the ingredients and bake it. 

Sago Pudding.—Boil two ounces of sago with 
some cinnamon, and a bit of lemon peel, till it be- 
comes soft and thick. Mix the crumb of a small roll 
finely grated, with a glass of red wine, four ounces of 
chopped marrow, the yolks of four eggs well beaten, 
and sugar according to taste. When the sago is cold 
add this mixture to it; stir the whole well together, 
and put in a dish lined with a light puff paste, and 
set it in a moderate oven to bake. When done stick 
it all over with citron cut in pieces, and afterward 
blanched, and cut in slips. 








Tomato Sauce for Winter.—Use one peck of toma- 
tas, six onions sliced, two heads of celery, a dozen 
shalots, one ounce of cayenne pepper, half ounce of 
black pepper, one ounce of mace in powder. Slice 
them into a well-tinned saucepan, mixing the sea- 
soning with them as they are cut up; boil, keeping 
them well stirred; when thoroughly soft, drain off 
the water, and rub through a hair sieve. Boil it 
again until it is as thick as apple-sauce. Put it into 
bottles, and cork close. Put the bottles into a stew- 
pan, fill it with cold water, let it boil for twenty 
minutes, Keep in a cool place. Examine the bottles 
occasionally, and if there is the least indication of a 
change turn it into the kettle again, boil, and scum MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
it, keeping it well stirred from the bottom that it An Easy and Efficacious Method of taking Impres- 
may not adhere, and put it into the bottles again. } sions of Leaves.—Steep a sheet of paper in some good 
When required for use, warm what is wanted with a } salad or olive oil. When dry, hold it over a lamp 
little gravy. It is as nice as when fresh done, and ¢ until equally black all over. Take a leaf, and place 
will be found excellent with calf’s-head or brains, ; it on the blacked paper; place another piece of paper 
veal, beef, mutton, pork, or goose. An onion or a } on the top, and press the leaf gently but firmly down 
shalot, boiled in the gravy with which it is mixed, } with the finger. Then remove the leaf, and place it, 
will be an improvement. ? with the side which has been blacked, on the paper 
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or book on which you wish the facsimile to be, press ; 
it down well, (taking care not to move it while doing ; 


so) and on removing the leaf, a beautiful impression 
will remain. Or.—Prepare two rubbers of wash- 
leather, made by tying up wool or any other sub- 
stance in wash-leather: then prepare the colors which 
you wish the leaves to be, by rubbing in with cold 
drawn linseed oil the colors you want: as indigo for 
blue, chrome for yellow, indigo and chrome for green, 
&c. Get a number of leaves the size and kind you 
wish to stamp, then dip the rubber into the paint and 
rub them one over the other, so that you may have 
but a small quantity of the composition on the rub- 
bers. Place a leaf upon one rubber and moisten it 
gently with the other; take the leaf off and apply it 
to the substance you wish stamped, upon the leaf 
place a piece of white paper, press gently, and there 
will be a beautiful impression of all the veins of the 
leaf. 

To Clean Paper-hangings.—First- blow off the dust 
with the bellows. Divide a white loaf of eight days 
old into eight parts. Take the crust into your hand, 
and, beginning at the top of the paper, wipe it down- 
ward in the lightest manner with the crumb. Do 
not cross nor go upward. The dirt of the paper and 
the crumbs will fall together. Observe, you must 
not wipe above half a yard at a stroke, and, after 
doing all the upper part, go round again, beginning 
a little above where you left off. If you do not do 
it extremely lightly, you will make the dirt adhere 
to the paper. It will look like new if properly done. 

To Dye White Gloves a beautiful Purple.—Boil 
four ounces of logwood and two ounces of roche-alum 
in three pints of soft water till half wasted. Let it 
stand to be cold after straining. Let the gloves be 
nicely mended ; then do them over with a brush, and 
when dry repeat it. Twice is sufficient, unless the 
color is to be very dark. When dry, rub off the 
loose dye with a coarse cloth. Beat up the white of 
an egg, and with a sponge rub it over the leather. 
The dye will stain the hands, but wetting them with 
vinegar before they are washed will take it off. 

To Remove Grease from the Collar of a Coat.— 
Obtain from a chemist twopenny worth of spirits of 
ammonia, and mix it in a pint of cold water; then 
well sponge the collar or other parts until the grease 
disappears, which it will quickly do. Or.—Dip a 
soft flannel in spirits of turpentine, and rub the 
greasy part with it. 

A Substitute for Attar of Roses.—Take the leaves of 
the common rose, and put them into a bottle, without 
any previous pressure; pour in some good spirits of 
wine, seal up the bottle, and leave it for some weeks 
to infuse. This will keep for years, and makes an 
exquisite Tincture of Roses. 

To Clean Plaster of Parie Buste.—Take a small 
Piece of very clean whiting and dissolve it in a little 





Tooth Powdere.—Notwithstanding the laudations 
bestowed on many tooth-powders of a compound 
nature, I believe few, if any, are better than chalk. 
Not common chalk, however, for it is mixed with 
flinty and other hard particles, but that which can 
be procured at the druggist’s, under the name of pre- 
pared chalk. If perfume be required, a little cinna- 
mon powder, or powdered myrrh, may be incorporated 
with the chalk, and, if desired, a little carmine will 
impart an agreeable tint. 

Material for Tracing on Muslin.—Patterns may 
be traced on muslin with a pen and a little stone 
blue dissolved in water. A little sugar should be 
added to prevent the blue running. This answers 
well, and will readily wash out. 





SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 


Breap Jetty.—Take a small loaf (baker’s if pos- 
sible) pare off the crust, and cut the crumb into thin 
slices; toast them on both sides of a light pale brown. 
Put them into a qua#t of spring water, let it simmer 
gently over the fire until the liquid becomes a jelly, 
strain it through a thin cloth, and flavor it with a 
little lemon juice and sugar, added when hot. If 
wine be permitted, it is an improvement. This jelly 
is of so strengthening a nature, that one teaspoonful 
affords more nourishment than a teacupful of any 
other. It may be prepared without the lemon juice 
and sugar, and a teaspoonful put into every liquid 
the patient takes, such as tea, coffee, broth, or beef 
tea. 

Cuicken TeA.—Clean a fine fowl, and cut each 
member in two pieces, remove the lungs and blooded 
parts from the inside; lay the fowl in a small newly 
tinned stewpan, add a quart of water and a pinch 
of salt, skim it carefully, and boil it ten minutes, add 
the yellow leaves of a lettuce, boil it again five 
minutes, and throw in a handful of sorrel, and beet- 
leaves; cover it, and remove it from the fire; a 
quarter of an hour after, strain it through a silk 
sieve, and carefully skim each cup that you serve. 
The teas from fowl, veal, calf’s liver, &c., should 
possess but little succulence, and receive but gentle 
boiling for a short time only. 

Hoopine-Coveu.—The following remedy will be 
found invaluable if steadily applied. Oil of amber 
(the foreign is the best) to be rubbed every night at 
bed-time on the palm of the hands, the soles of the 
feet, the small of the back, and the pit of the stomach. 
The oil, if good, is so essential that $ a teaspoonful 
is enough for a child at one time of rubbing. Or:— 
A dozen cloves of garlic steeped in 4 pint of rum for 
twenty-four hours: rub a dessertspoonful over the 
pit of the stomach at bed-time. This has been found 
of great benefit. ‘ 

Bartey Grvuev.—Wash four ounces of pearl bar- 


water. Then lay it over the bust in the form of } ley; boil it in two quarts of water with a stick of 
whitewash. A little isinglass added to the water, 3 cinnamon, till reduced to a quart; strain and return 
made warm previous to mixing with the whiting, { it into the saucepan with sugar and ? pint of port 


will prevent the white rubbing off when touched. 


wine. Heat up, and use as wanted. 
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Breap Jetty.—Take a penny roll, pare off the 
crust, and cut the crumb into thin slices ; toast them 
on both sides of a light pale brown. Put them into 
aquart of spring water,.let it simmer gently over 
the fire until the liquid becomes a jelly, strain it 
through a thin cloth, and flavor it with a little 
lemon-juice and sugar, added when hot. If wine be 
permitted, it is an improvement. This jelly is of so 
strengthening a nature, that one teaspoonful affords 
more nourishment than a teacupful of any other. It 
may be prepared without the lemon-juice and sugar, 
and a teaspoonful put into every liquid the patient 
takes, such as tea, coffee, broth, or beef tea. 

A Rerresuine Drink IN A Fever.—Put a little 
green sage, two sprigs of balm, and a little wood- 
sorrel, into a stone jug, having first washed and dried 
them; peel thin a small lemon, and clear from the 
white; slice it, and put a bit of the peel in; then pour 
in three pints of boiling water, sweeten and cover it 
close. Perhaps no drink, however, is more refresh- 
ing in such a case than weak green tea, into which 
lemon juice is infused instead of milk. It may be 
drunk either cold or hot, but the latter is the best 
mode. 

Deivxs.—A soft and fine draught for those who 
are weak and have a cough may be made thus:— 
Beat a fresh-laid egg, and mix it with } pint of new 
milk warmed, a large spoonful of rose-water, and a 
little nutmeg. Do not warm it after the egg is put 


in. Tamarinds, currants, fresh or in jelly, or scalded 
currants or cranberries, make excellent drinks, with 
a little sugar or not as may be agreeable. 





ART RECREATIONS. 


Grecian ParnTiING, AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON 
Giass.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, Salem, Massachusetts, 
will furnish all materials and directions. He deals 
extensively in the artist’s material line, and will fill 
orders promptly. We annex his 

CIRCULAR. 


The subscriber will furnish for $3,00 a package 
of twelve mezzotint engravings, (suitable for prac- 
tice) and full printed instructions for Grecian paint- 
ing, and a new style originating with himself, and 
equal to the finest copper painting, called Antique 
Painting on Glass, with a bottle of preparation, re- 


ceipt for varnish, &c. The directions are so explicit $ 


as to enable any one to learn fully without a teacher. 
He also includes at above price, directions for Orien- 
tal Style and the beautiful art called Potichomanie. 

For $2,00 more, or $5,00, he will send with the 
above all paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., 
needed for these arts, (Grecian and Antique) and 
other oil painting. 

For directions only, in the above arts, Grecian, 
Antique Painting, Oriental, Potichomanie, sent free, 
by mail, one dollar, they are so full and plain, that 


any one with no previous knowledge of drawing can 
be sure to acquire. 





He has also published a new picture for Grecian 
and Antique Painting, called “Les Orphelines.” The 
paper, printing and engraving are thoroughly fitted 
for it, and the effect and finish, when painted, are 
fine, and superior to canvass painting. Price with 
rules for painting it, colors, how to mix, &c., one 
dollar, sent free, by mail. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Salem, Massachusetts. 





THE TOILET. 


Waite Teers, Perfumed Breath and beautiful 
Complexion can be acquired by using the Balm of a 
Thousand Flowers. . What lady or gentleman would 
remain under the curse of a disagreeable breath, 
when using the Balm of a Thousand Flowers as a 
dentifrice would not only render it sweet, but leave 
the teeth as white as alabaster? Many persons do 
not know their breath is bad, and the subject is so 
delicate that their friends will never mention it. 
Beware of counterfeits. Be sure each bottle is signed 
Fotridge & Co., N. Y. For sale by all druggists. 

“Wooptanp Cream.”—A pomade for beautifying 
the hair. Highly perfumed, superior to any French 
article imported, and for half the price. For dressing 
ladies’ hair it has no equal, giving it a bright, glossy 
appearance. It causes gentlemen's hair to curl in the 
most natural manner. It removes dandruff, always 
giving the hair the appearance of being fresh sham- 
pooed. Price only fifty cents. None genuine unless 
signed Fetridge & Co. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fie. 1.—Carriace Dress oF PEARL COLORED 
Sitx.—The skirt is trimmed on each side with three 
rows of black velvet, finished at the ends with black 
tassel buttons. Basque of black silk, trimmed with 
tassel buttons. Bonnet of pink silk, ornamented 
with blonde and a long plume. 

Fig. u.—A Wankine Dress oF DARK GREEN 
Popiin.—Basque, sleeves and skirt trimmed with 
horizontal rows of black velvet ribbon, fastened with 
buttons of the color of the dress. Bonnet of pink 
silk and black lace. 

Fig. 11.—* Tue Gotconpa.”—A par-dessus made 
of black silk. The skirt is quite long and full. It is 
trimmed with black velvet and heavy silk fringe. At 
the back are two brandenbourgs or “frogs.” A berthe 
is formed by a trimming like that on the skirt. Very 
wide pagoda sleeves. 

Fig. 1v.—“ Tae Superior” is formed of fine black 
habit-cloth. The skirt is made quite full behind. 
The front of the body, the upper part of the sleeves, . 
the front sides and seams of the skirt are ornamented 
with vandykes and cloth buttons. 

Fie. v.—Buack Sirk Par-pessvs.—Black silk 
par-dessus, trimmed with fringe and buttons. Body 
plain, buttoned all down the front, Pelerine rather 
open in front. Venitian sleeves, very long, getting 
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PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 





still wider at bottem, and rounded in front. These 
sleeves are buttoned from the shoulder to the bend 
of the arm. The buttons and button-holes are con- 
tinued down tho,skirt of this par-dessus. The pele- 
rine sleeve, and bottom of skirt are bordered with 
fringe. 

Fie. vi.—New Sryite Basque, to be made of 
either silk, cloth or velvet. It is ornamented like a 
gentleman’s coat, with buttons at the back, and is 
trimmed with a button fringe. 

GenzRaAL Remarks.—For ordinary walking cos- 
tume, dresses of grey carmelite are much worn. Some 
are made with double skirts, edged with rows of 
velvet or braid; others have side trimmings, also 
formed of rows of velvet or braid, with intermediate 
rows of buttons. The same style of trimming is re- 
peated on the corsage and sleeves. For out-door 
dresses of silk, double jupes, flounces, or side trim- 
mings (iff the style called guilles) are all equally 
fashionable. Black lace is employed in the side 
trimmings of silk dresses, whether of dark or light 
hues, and nothing can be richer or more effective. 
Fringe and passementerie, of various kinds, are also 
much employed. Ruches, either of silk or ribbon, 
have a very light and pretty effect for trimming 
double skirts. A row of very broad fringe, headed 
by several rows of velvet, either of black or colored, 
forms a fashionable style of trimming for a dress 
with a double skirt. It must be borne in mind that 
the trimming should be placed on the upper skirt 
only, the lower one being usually quite plain. Some 
of the new corsages are slightly pointed in front of 
the waist, and frequently have what is called a lancer 
basque, which terminates at each side of the waist, 
without being brought round to the front. Another 
style of basque, having the recommendation of 
novelty, is very small, and edged with a deep flounce, 
ornamented with fringe or with any other kind of 
trimming employed on the flounces of the skirt. This 
kind of basque has the appearance of belonging to 
the skirt of tlie dress rather than to the corsage. 

For Bonnets, ribbons of rich, dark colors, and 
feathers and flowers are employed. We have even 
seen a few bonnets of black straw rendered extremely 
elegant by the tasteful style of their trimming. On 
one a broad black velvet ribbon was simply crossed, 
and drawn down to a point toward the edge of the 
front. The same broad velvet ribbon formed the 





strings. The curtain at the back, which was very 
deep and full, was made of black stiff net, and edged 
with several rows of narrow black velvet ribbon, the 
transparent net being left between the rows. On one 
side of the bonnet were three very full bouquets of 
violets. ‘The under-trimming consisted of blonde 
and small circular bouquets of violets placed all 
round the cap, and completely encircling the face, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


For Bors or Six or Seven, a paletot and trousers 
of the same material, trimmed with velvet or braid, 
are very generally adopted. The material may be 
any of the textures usually worn by little boys; such 
as cashmere, poplin, &c. A paletot and trousers of 
grey eashmere have just been made for a boy about 
the age above mentioned. The skirt of the paletot 
and the ends of the sleeves are edged round with 
black velvet: it is fastened close up to the throat 
with a row of black velvet buttons. The trousers, 
which descend a little below the knee, have a stripe 
of velvet up each side. The ends are bordered with 
black velvet and trimmed with a broad frill of jaco- 
net, ornamented with needlework: The collar and 
under-sleeves are of embroidered jaconet. White 
cotton stockings and cashmere boots of the same 
color as the dress, tipped with black leather, com- 
plete the dress. Nankeen has recently been much 
employed for little boys’ dresses. A dress of this 
material consists of a skirt and jacket. The skirt is 
trimmed up each side with white braid, set on in an 
ornamental pattern. The jacket, which is trimmed 
with white braid, is close at the throat; at the waist 
the corners are rounded, and there is a small slit on 
each side. 

A very pretty dress for a little girl has just been 
made of grey prplin, with double skirt; the upper 
one trimmed with rows of broad blue braid, run on 
longitudinally. The corsage is in the jacket style, 
and open in front, with transverse bands of poplin, 
edged with blue trimming. Within the corsage is 
worn a chemisette of plaited nansouk, with small 
worked collar, edged with Valenciennes. Under- 
sleeves of nansouk, with worked wristbands. Cam- 
brie trousers, edged with very broad scalloped 
needlework, 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber's neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred, If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 


Cuance or Resmpence.—In this case, state the 





post-office where you lived, as well as that to which 
you kave moved. 

Wuen to Beern.—In subscribing always state 
with what number you wish to begin. 

Crus Susscriptiox.—No subscription, at club 
rates, taken for less than a year. 
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NEW STYLE OF CAPS. 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 


BOTTOM OF SKIRT. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR FALL. 





